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Editorial. 


HE Christian Register has an aim and a mission. 

It is not an open forum in which there is room to 

discuss the merits of every form of economics, 

social service, and moral reform. ‘The publications 
that are devoted to these subjects are many and con- 
stantly increasing. To open our paper to the treatment 
of them with an open field for all good men and women 
who wish to discuss them would simply be to fritter away 
our strength and miss the high ideals of our calling. For 
nearly a hundred years the Christian Register has been an 
efficient factor in the Unitarian movement, keeping close 
to the task which is, and for many years to:come must be, 
the main issue. With many mistakes and ‘“‘many a back- 
ward streaming curve” we have made slow progress 
toward the mark we aim at, namely, to unite pure religion 
and perfect liberty. The editors have been ‘“‘many men 
of many minds,” they have had their avocations; but 
they have not used the paper to exploit them, nor have 
they been willing to give up the limited space at their 
disposal to the many good men and women who are 
devoted to causes that are auxiliary to the main purpose 
for which the paper was established. 


OME Unitarian commonplaces are having illustra- 
tions nowadays which make them shine with fresh 
pertinency. ‘That deeds are more than creeds, and faith 
is to be estimated by performance rather than by pro- 
fession, is an old story to us. An officer’s observations 
on censoring the letters of his company give it new force. 
“Many a man whose letters would make you think him 
a man of fine character is absolutely a failure as a sol- 
dier, and I know of one sergeant in particular who writes 
most interesting letters, which I know breathe of purpose 
and integrity to those at home, yet he is inefficient and 
unrespected. Another man, a private in my platoon, 
couldn’t write a letter like that to save him, yet he is one 
of my best, and a corporal in the making. Is there a sort 
of unconscious hypocrisy in intellectual poise?”’ 


LIHU ROOT calls upon all voters to scrutinize the 
records of all candidates for election to Congress and 
to make sure that they are men with loyal hearts. He 
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_ believes that our great battles will be fought in Congress. 

He holds that, for the present, political parties are not so 
important as a united patriotic Congress ready to back 
up the Government. By and by all the lesser differences 
of opinion and policy will spring up again and several 
parties will invite the suffrages of the people, but all of 
them will have for their common object the glory of the 
Republic and the welfare of all its citizens. For the 
present, the ends for which parties exist can be better 
obtained by giving the great mother of all parties the 
first place in our affections and our policies. It is not 
one of the minor gains of the great war, but a great gain, 


that love of country is springing up in all loyal hearts . 


and that when the war is over this will be a better land 
to live in. 


its General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church has 
proposed a basis of union among Evangelical churches 
which is very interesting to Unitarians. ‘There is nothing 
in it that is inconsistent with Unitarian conviction, and 
much in it which is specifically Unitarian in idea. If it 
should be accepted by so-called Evangelical churches, an 
immense advance in Christian co-ordination would 
result. The great alliance of nations differing in lan- 
guage, but one in democratic faith, which promises for 
civilization its greatest advance, would then be paralleled 
in church organization. ‘The most radical, and to us 
significant, article is the last, which affirms ‘‘liberty of 
private judgment in all matters pertaining to specific 
doctrines involved in the above statement of faith.” 
But why is the central principle of all this neutralized by 
confining to “‘Evangelical’’ churches a merger which but 
for this title would be supposed to be made specially for 
Unitarians? 


HEN once a year sympathetic crowds watch the 

annual parade of veterans of the Civil War, North 
and South, no one thinks of the men as going out with 
hatred in their hearts to kill their fellow-men; but rather 
with moist eyes and swelling throats they think of what 
these men dared and what they suffered for what they 
believed to be their duty. The soldier’s creed was short 
and simple. When his country called or his native State 
demanded his loyalty he put aside the claims of home and 
business, left his family, father, mother, wife, and chil- 
dren, and laid his own life on the altar as a sacrifice to an 
ideal country and a supreme duty. By no possible mis- 
construction and misunderstanding can the character of 
a true soldier be made vulgar and inhuman. ‘The degra- 
dation is not in the soldier’s forthputting zeal, but in the 
mind of the one who sees him through some distorting 
medium of prejudice. 


OME of us will give a second thought to the extraordi- 

nary achievement of a congregation in Geneva, N.Y., 
which first built with reckless extravagance a massive 
graystone church and then adopted the tithing system 
to get them out of their difficulty. ‘The story is told in 
the Outlook. When the church was dedicated—if that 
is the right word—the debt was $82,000, and the weekly 
budget $230. The weekly income was less than $100. 
In two years the debt has been reduced to $49,000, and 
the weekly income is $300. Of the thousand members, 
350 are tithers. A tither sets aside one-tenth of his 
income for Christian activities. ‘The blessings of happi- 
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ness and prosperity which have attended the people are 
remarkable. Many thrilling stories are told. Some 
church leaders are so deeply impressed by the success of 
the system they are advocating it as a financial policy. 


pm spiritual as well as the common-sense side of good 
humor and cheer comes out brightly against the back- 
ground of these dark times. ‘The men who are in the 
most serious contact with tragedy, are in hourly peril 
and horror, exhibit a power of detachment that is as 
wonderful as it is fortunate. But for their gayety and 
fun they would break under the strain of pressure. They 
impress a lesson hard for many people to understand, the 
importance of being humorous. Fun is not necessarily 
triviality. In this dusty, thorny world, the man who 
cannot laugh with his fellows is a broken spoke in the 
wheel. Fine though he be, strong though he be, he is an 
obstruction and men pass him by. ‘Theologians have 
missed a fundamental element in religion in not appre- 
ciating this. Homer’s gods had an advantage in being 
able to laugh. ‘The American spirit in the war has this 
divine element. If only pacifists had it too! 


Propaganda and Worship. 


serted that Great Britain was active in the work 

of propaganda in the United States. We accepted 
this assertion for a time, then made inquiries, and then 
discovered that Great Britain had entered hardly at all 
into propaganda, but that Germany had been extremely 
active in this direction. The next inquiry was, ‘“‘How 
much has Germany accomplished by her propaganda?”’ 
We now know that she accomplished a great deal by it 
in all the countries of the Allies. And her work in this 
field is by no means ended. 

One of Germany’s gains by her propaganda has been 
overlooked because of her greater and more obvious gains 
in other directions. We in this country have variously 
estimated her gains from her Gesellschafts and Vereins,— 
to whose membership native Americans were warmly wel- 
comed,—and the gains through schools, teachers, school- 
books, magazines, and newspapers. But in all this 
estimate we have not realized how Germany, in her many- 
handed propaganda, was binding more and more closely 
to herself her thousands of propagandists. Quite apart 
from the numbers of new persons she won to her interests, 
she strengthened the loyal tie to herself of every man and 
woman who was working for her. 

That is the reflex action of propaganda. It confirms 
and strengthens the devotion of all who work init. What- 
ever outward results the workers achieve, there is always 
a beneficial recoil upon them, and they feel it, often un- 
consciously, and become more than ever devoted to the 
cause which they are advocating. Look at several illus- 
trations and applications of this principle. The travelling 
salesman who starts out on his rounds with a somewhat 
lukewarm interest in the goods which he is selling soon 
is convinced by his own zeal, his own eloquence, and comes 
to believe unreservedly in his goods. In the field of 
reform the same principle works. Not so evident is 


[ise the early days of the war Germany as- 


it in ‘‘paper reforms,’’ where the work is mainly office- 
work, but in advocacy from pulpits and platforms and in ; Be 


personal appeals the change in the man who seeks to re- 
form is quite as positive as in the man who is appealed to. 
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If you are earnestly trying to break a man away from some 
sin,—inebriety, gambling, or even profanity,—you will 
do well to enlist that man in the active work of saving 
others from that very sin, for by simple psychological 
laws he will be strengthened in his own new life by helping 
other men to make the same change in their lives. A 
parallel illustration is to be found in the work of foreign 
missions. Quite apart from the good accomplished among 
“the heathen” in foreign lands, the fact is perceived and 
utilized by keen leaders of churches in ‘‘ Christian lands”’ 
that all members of their churches who can be interested 
in foreign missions become the more devoted adherents 
of their home church. Another illustration of the princi- 
ple of fruitful moral and spiritual recoil is to be seen in 
the attitude and action of congregations as they meet in 
Sunday services of worship. Most of the more orthodox 
churches and congregations exemplify this principle by 
their weekly practice. We need to observe them and learn 
from them. We must make our public worship really 
fruitful and effective. 

Here is the focus of the matter. Let us learn more 
about the psychology of group life as applied to that 
group which we call a congregation. Let us make it a 
congregation and not an audience. Do we not know of 
fifty or a hundred individual listeners about whom there 
is no “con” and but little ‘“grex’’? ‘Togetherness in 
worship is the need. One grants there is considerable 
individual reverence and devotion and responsiveness to 
the best in the service, but too often they attend church 
precisely as they attend a concert or a lecture. They 
must not ignore or neglect the essential laws of group 
action. The purpose of the responsive reading of the 
Psalms and the singing and the repeating in unison of the 
Lord’s Prayer is to give the people the opportunity for 
that expression of themselves which always tends to react 
upon their religious emotions and arouse spiritual forces. 
By this means they merge themselves in a group-worship 
which is both outward and audible and inward and spir- 

“itual. ‘ 

Our friends from other churches do us injustice, no 
doubt, when they report that we in our worship are cold 
and intellectual and unspiritual. As a matter of fact, 
our people, in their individual capacity, are exceptionally 
deep and strong in their devotional sense; but their fail- 
ure in cases to emerge from their individualism and blend 
in a common audible expression of worship gives the service 
its air of chilliness and deadness, and makes it fail in its 
essential office. Unitarians, like other Christians, should 
enter upon a service of worship, not in a negative and re- 
ceptive state of mind, but in an active, expressive atti- 
tude, perceiving and obeying the mental laws which prevail 
in group-life. Thus their conduct and practice would be 
in the fullest and richest sense Congregational. 


The Use of Emotion. 


[see is more reason than good form for not let- 


ting emotion overflow the banks. In the freshets 
of unprecedented times all reasons fail. There is 
bound to be a swelling of the Jordan which cannot be 
always under control. An inherited reserve, a dread of 
being supposed sentimental, a regard for the opinions 
of mankind, conformity to the ways of one’s kind, or the 
fear of going to pieces, holds almost any one back from 
expression of the feelings which surge up to consciousness. 
_ Every safe outlet is welcomed and taken advantage of. 
It is advisable to make outlets in order to carry off the 
high waters. They may turn many water-wheels in- 
stead of being allowed to run to waste. 
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The activities of the time have this providence: they 

furnish a resource to the pent-up emotions; they make 
them serviceable and highly respectable; they keep the 
current steady and lengthen the term of power. ‘The 
biographies of the saints are full of self-accusations be- 
cause the heights of religious exaltation are so soon 
followed by depressing reaction. ‘They feel it a sinful- 
ness or a mark of human frailty that prayer and devo- 
tion make so brief a stay. ‘Oh, wherefore hath my 
spirit leave,” they sing, ‘‘to come so near my God, and 
a , soon must gaze and grieve o’er the abandoned 
road: 
_ They did not quite understand the situation. There 
1s no strength that could endure the strain of unvarying 
tension. If what the saints desired had been given 
them, their faith could not have sustained the stress. 
No bridge ever built could have been made safe for an 
unbroken march. If regiments were not to break step, 
or if crowds kept step, the stoutest span would give way. 
If honeymoons were continuous, if symphonies never 
ended, if eloquence had no terminal facilities, love and 
art and inspiration would not be kept. They would lose 
their power from excess. They would fail of beauty 
from loss of perspective. It is a special providence of 
the olfactory nerves that they are soon fatigued. ‘This 
is why Greenlanders in their smelly huts, and men in 
the stench of trenches, stand what at first feels intoler- 
able. The senses, fortunately, nowhere keep their sensi- 
tiveness. ‘The finer they are, the shorter their term of 
responsiveness. That is to the end that they may be 
kept sensitive and continue to be of use. 

What is lost in feeling is kept when the feeling is in- 
stantly and regularly converted into action. ‘here is 
no cessation in intense enjoyments when they are turned 
into deeds. The way to keep a honeymoon has been 
again and again learned by people whose marriage was 
made in the heaven of their daily lives. Feeling that 
would have evaporated in nothing but feeling is perennial 
when it is enclosed in performance. ‘The persons who 
have been lifted into the seventh heaven of patriotism 
by speakers who unfolded to them the divine meanings 
of the time did not lament the speedy departure of exalta- 
tion if they put their inspiration into Liberty bonds and 
Red Cross service, and in one and another of the multi- 
tudinous provisions for making inspiration permanent 
and reliable. ‘The glow in the face of the boy of eighteen 
who came into the Neighborhood House, the little shake 
in his voice as he said: “I have enlisted! I couldn’t 
stay out. Mother consented,’ discovers to everybody 
the way to keep patriotism at high-water mark. 

It is true that social service without religion is dry 
and unfertile. But the great truth that religion made 
into love and kindness and homely forms of piety and 
faith is continually inspiring, while a religion pent up 
in transports of prayer faints and dies, is the truth 
brought home to us now as never to our generation. 
What a former prize-fighter said to the head of a soldiers’ 
club in England is the sum of the whole matter :— 

“TJ think, sir, as ow yous hought to know ’ow I feel, 
seein’ I moight niver come back, abaht this ’ere church 
business. I’ve ollers been a bit of a tough un in me 
loife, bein’ pretty ’andy wiv the mitts. Not much toime 
for these ’ere church doin’s; but this ’ere club, and the 
noice way the loikes of sich as ye—real gentry loike— 
’as been to us fellers—no side or swank, just one wiv us, 
as ye moight say, ’as set me thinkin’ a moighty lot, an’ 
I don’t moind tellin’ yer I’m goin’ ’way feelin’ moighty 
diff’rent abaht churches an’ sich loike. An’ I’m not the 
only one too, but these other chaps, they sez as ‘ow they 
cannot explain thersel’s well, an’ git all choky like in- 
side whin they think on’t.” 
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News of the Week. | 


[Tatton ING revelations of the scope of American 


military resources in France were made by Gen. March, 

Chief of the General Staff, at the beginning of the week. 
Gen. March announced that there were last Sunday on 
French soil or on the way to French ports, 800,000 men; 
that the number was expected to be swelled to a million 
by the beginning of July, and that there would be a total 
of 3,000,000 men under arms in the army by August 1. 
The Chief of Staff also made the significant declaration 
that the augmentation of the American forces in France 
is proceeding to the full extent of the available shipping. 
Gen. March’s disclosures were of especial interest in view 
of preceding announcements from London and Paris that 
the outcome of military events in France in the immediate 
future would be increasingly dependent upon the ability 
of the American people to make their power felt on the 
west front. 


OME idea of the progress of ship construction in the 
United States was given almost concurrently with 
Gen. March’s announcement of the mobilization and trans- 
portation of troops, in a statement by Chairman Hurley 
of the United States Shipping Board. Mr. Hurley said 
that America in 1920 would have a merchant marine of 
25,000,000 deadweight tons. 


“THE fourth instalment of the German general offensive 

from Ypres to Rheims—the campaign on the Oise— 
appeared at the beginning of the week to have been defi- 
nitely checked after the capture by the enemy of 180 
square miles of territory, 15,000 prisoners, and 150 guns. 
By these operations, which began on June 9, the Germans 
broadened out the dangerous salient between Montdidier 
and Soissons which they had created by the operations 
that began on May 27. At the beginning of the week it 
was expected that a forward movement would be at- 
tempted by the enemy at some point on the Channel- 
Switzerland line, possibly south of Rheims, in the imme- 
diate future. 


ERMANY’S view—or rather the German political 
estimate—of the main result of the spring offensive 
which began in Picardy on March 21 is reflected in the 
statement last week by Gen. von Stein, Prussian Minister 
of War, that a large part of the French Army had been 
defeated in these attacks, and that the French reserve 
had ceased to exist. While Gen. Stein was making these 
political definitions, however, the French armies, with 
American and British co-operation, were frustrating the 
latest German advance—the advance on the Oise—by 
limiting it to the smallest gain that has been recorded in 
any of the succession of German offensives since March. 
In the operations on the Oise, as on those of the Aisne, 
American fighting power played a considerable part in 
enabling the Allied forces to keep the German seizures of 
territory, men, and supplies to the lowest possible totals. 
The marines corps especially distinguished itself in the 
fighting on the Oise. 


T the moment when activities in France had reached 

a lull, another Teutonic offensive developed on the 
Italian front. Here, after preparations which apparently 
had been going on since last autumn, the Austro-Hungarian 
armies inaugurated a movement last Saturday which ap- 
peared to be a general assault on the Piave line. The 
official despatches from Vienna last Monday indicated 
that Field Marshal Svetozar von Boroevitch, the Austro- 
Hungarian commander-in-chief, had succeeded in crossing 
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the Piave at two points. Subsequent despatches from 
Rome, however, tended to show that the enemy was 
meeting with so vigorous a resistance at both these points 
that the success of his entire movement was in doubt. 


EWS from both the Austrian front and from the 
interior of Austria-Hungary at the beginning of the 
new Offensive in Italy revealed marked weakness in the 
political and military situation of the Dual Monarchy. 
It appeared certain that Boroevitch lacked the striking 
power which the Austro-Hungarian General Staff devel- 
oped with German help in the autumn of 1917, and which 
drove the invading Italians back on the Isonzo, and then 
over the Isonzo, the Tagliamento, and the Livenza to the 
Piave. On this line the Italians seem to have effected a 
remarkable recovery from the political demoralization 
consequent upon the Austro-German drive and the propa- 
ganda that preceded and accompanied it. On their present 
line of defence, at the resumption of the Austrian offensive 
this week, the Italians have the co-operation of French and 
British troops and of American elements. ‘They also have 
the advantage of unified command under Gen. Ferdinand 
Foch, the commander-in-chief of the Allied forces in 
France and Italy. 


WES the Allied armies are minimizing the German 
attacks in France and threatening the new Austro- 
Hungarian offensive in Italy with absolute failure, there 
are signs of increasing activity in the Macedonian region 
of the Allied military enterprise. For the past three weeks 
the Bulgarians north and northwest of Salonica have been 
subjected to increasing pressure by French, British, Greek, 
Serbian, and Italian forces both east and west of Lake 
Ochrida. It was too early at the beginning of the week to 
base upon these activities a supposition that the Allied 
command was inaugurating a general offensive on the 
Balkan front. 


PHASE of the attitude of Congress toward the war 


policies of the Administration was defined last week, 
when the Senate by a vote of 50 to 23 rejected an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Borah, providing for the public 
discussion of any treaties that might be under negotiation 
by the Government with foreign powers in connection with 
the war and the issues presented by it. In a statement 
to the Senate while the amendment was under discussion, 
the President pointed out that his demand for “‘ open diplo- 
macy’ in determining international relations obviously 
did not imply the impracticable course of public discussion 
of negotiations, but that his demand was for the publication 
of the provisions of negotiated treaties, thus eliminating 
those ‘‘secret clauses’”” which have been the source of 
bitter rivalries and suspicions in the past. With this 
explanation the majority in the Senate was satisfied and 
the defeat of the ‘‘open treaties’”” amendment followed. 


RESIDENT WILSON’S attitude toward woman 

suffrage as a basic issue of the new democracy among 
the nations was defined by him in an address to a delega- 
tion from the National Woman Suffrage Association last 
Friday. In receiving a memorial from foreign woman- 
suffragists, the President said: ‘‘I agree without reserva- 
tion that the full and sincere democratic construction for 
which we are striving, and which we are determined to 
bring about at any cost, will not have been completely 
or adequately attained until women are admitted to the 
suffrage, and that only by that action can the nations of 


the world realize for the benefit of future generations the 


full ideal force of opinion or the full humane forces of 


action. Itis my earnest hope that the Senate of the United — a 
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States will give an unmistakable answer to this question 
by passing the suffrage amendment to our Federal Con- 
stitution before the end of this session.” ‘The amend- 
ment already has been favorably acted upon by the House 
and now awaits the vote of the Senate, which was thus 
pointedly addressed by the President in his response to 
his callers. 


; Brevities. 


The course in theology for the training of Roman 
Catholic priests has been reduced from four years to 
three, durante bello. 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody, vice-president of the Board 
of Trustees of Hampton Institute, has written the story 
of that remarkable school, which he calls ‘‘ Education for 
It is among the important spring books. 


Occasionally one gathers the impression that new- 
comers to the liberal household strive to think and say the 
different thing. As a matter of fact, a liberal is just like 
‘other people only more so. His hunger is for the ordinary 
truth of life presented with extraordinary fidelity and 
directness. 


We are surfeited with talk about what we are going to 
do after the war. ‘The reconstruction that follows will 
be much like the reconstruction after the Civil War. 
The real reconstruction of the world is now going on, and 
it is our business, wherever we are, to stick to this task; 
for it is by no means finished. 


Rev. Mr. Meyer of Columbus, in a parish news letter 
from the Independent Protestant Church, reminds our 
readers, by the proud and long list of Germanic names of 
those in the service from that parish, that we all owe the 
most outspoken and hearty backing to all those loyal 
people who know better than any other people what 
Prussia means, and who enter the war, therefore, with a 
greater reason for the faith to fight. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


“Sweep Clean, O Lord, and Occupy.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Perhaps Rev. Mr. Dietrich and I stand at the opposite 
poles of feeling with regard to prayer as a method of 
religious expression, but I am certainly not an adherent 
of any wing of the Unitarian church which upholds the 
thought that prayer is an illusion. I can imagine that 
such a teaching with regard to prayer might very rightly 
be taken up by the now famous group of German uni- 
versity professors, after the experiences this war will 
have brought them, for certainly the ‘‘traditions of 
their past”’ will prove otherwise more than “half-strang- 
ling.” 

Ree. Mr. Dietrich says: ‘“‘I thought we Unitarians 
had reached the conclusion that things are done in this 
world by human effort and not by divine intervention.” 
Might it not be more truly said: “I thought we Uni- 
tarians had a conviction that humanity was divine and 
hence had established relations with a God who moved 
in our affairs”? 

When Rey. Mr. Dietrich speaks of men being ‘‘still 


flabby from the long reliance on prayer,” has he forgotten 
the thread of prayer that has many times stiffened this 
; backbone of England’s fight for freedom; that heartened 
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the settlers as they overcame the foe in man and nature; 
that led even the practical Franklin to pray for the 
success of the unifying Constitutional Convention; and 
that aided the mighty soul of Lincoln to refresh its 
moral sinews for the battles of life? 

How can one who has consciously dammed up the 
founts of prayer approach in the spirit of reverence these 
beautiful words of the poet Oxenham:— 

“God’s mightier beams are searching out 
The Soul of Life and lighting it, 
That His fair hosts may put to rout 
The foes that have been blighting it; 
Sweep clean, O Lord, and beautify, 
And come Thou in and occupy.” 


GEORGE WM. BELL. 
STONEHAM, Mass. 


“As God Gives Us to See the Right.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In response to your request that your readers give their 
Opinions regarding the letters of Messrs. Dietrich and 
Daugherty, here is the result of more than fourscore years 
of varied experience in this world. 

Mr. Dietrich forgets that there cannot be any “‘human 
effort’ without ‘‘divine intervention,’’ inasmuch as were 
not God “‘in us all’? man could not exist. This divine 
inheritance in man is one of the agencies employed by 
the Supreme Ruler in his work in this world; another is 
the power of what we call natural laws, z.e., God’s laws, 
the study and application of which we call science. 

Let us remember the prophet’s advice and “walk 
humbly with our God,” praying often and fervently,— 
but for spiritual gifts only,—for strength and guidance, 
for courage, fortitude, and patience, and thus shall we find 
the help which we so greatly need. 

Like Mr. Daugherty I object to being asked to fast and 
pray for the success of our armies. We believe that the 
welfare of the world depends upon our victory, and that 
it is our duty and our privilege to serve and struggle, and 
if need be to suffer, for the cause of Right against the rule 
of Might, but we are not omniscient, and when we pray 
“Thy will be done” it should be not an expression of 
resignation to a sad necessity, but of a firm conviction 
that as God is wiser than we our business is to do ‘the 
Right as God gives us to see the Right’ and leave the 
results to Him, praying only that His children may be 
faithful to the best they know. From such prayers— 
spoken or silent—among our soldiers comes the morale 
which leads to victory, and I think Mr. Daugherty would 
be surprised to learn how many who do not profess religion 
do in the hour of need crave and gladly seek the sympathy 
and support of a Higher Power. R. W. W. 


Faith and Desire in Balance. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Surely the letters of Mr. Dietrich and Prof. Daugherty 
in regard to prayer, in the Register of June 13, will call 
forth some rejoinders, if not protests; while Dr. Sunder- 
land’s wise, kind elucidation will have been carefully 
read by all. 

Only the one who prays knows the value and power 
of prayer, knows the oft-quoted truth, “More things 
are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” 
With set prayers, with prayers roaming over all creation, 
with doubting, complaining, scolding prayers, we have 
nothing to do. Neither with prayers which contain a 
hint of God’s changing plan or purpose to reply. The 
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eternal, immutable laws of Almightiness are our safe- 
guard, when we know enough to get in line with them 
instead of running counter to them. 

I was in Northern Vermont when the great prayer 
test was proposed throughout our land in behalf of 
suffering President Garfield. I attended an orthodox 
church on that day set apart to plead that he might 
live. I listened to those prayers, fervent, passionate, 
sincere; but every one holding a doubt of God’s will. 
They cried that God’s honor was at stake; that the 
wicked would rejoice and say that prayer had failed 
and was useless. I said, ‘‘Those prayers cannot be 
answered by the perfect Law, which decrees that faith 
and desire must be evenly balanced.”’ Zeal far outran 
confidence, and that fatal ‘“‘nevertheless,’’ which has so 
often counteracted the force and fervor of an otherwise 
compelling prayer, was in evidence. We should have 
only the deep assurance that His wisdom in all things 
is far beyond our own. 

I believe that earnest prayer is so sure to be answered 
that we should be careful how we ask for special things. 
We know that clear, simple faith has won many a time be- 
cause it was equal with desire and therefore appealed 
to the symmetrical Law. Some of us feel the need of 
prayer in this great stress more than ever. We are not 
seeking to change God’s purpose but our own attitude, 
reaching up with strong imploring. We pray for an 
unwavering trust in the near, tender Presence, for calm- 
ness in dread and suspense, for the lifting of our spirits 
in Gethsemanes, for wisdom and strength to stand 
steadily by the ‘‘truth which maketh free.” 

Eviza M. H. ABBOTT. 

EvERET?, Mass. 


War on Turkey. 


Next to the Russian situation the most engrossing and 
difficult problem at the present moment in connection 
with the World War is the right thing for the United States 
to do about Turkey. The Editor has asked Mr. Rihbany 
to tell our readers what he thinks about it. Who is so well 
qualified to state the case clearly and with far-sighted 
practical wisdom as our Unitarian colleague and prophet? 
A native of Syria, who knows Turkey’s heart and hand, 
an immigrant endued uncommonly with real insight into 
the East, he is intensely American in his love of our free in- 
stitutions, religious, social, and political. As an interpreter 
of the Near East to America he speaks with authority. 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY. 


this country that America make a formal declaration 
of war on Turkey is nothing unnatural. It would be 
indeed very strange if such a call was not heard in the 
United States or in Europe. In the first place, right- 
minded people the world over realize with deep sincerity 
that humanity owes nothing to the Turk. His own his- 
tory is decidedly against him. At least as a ruler he has 
been an unmitigated curse. He has been incompetent, 
slovenly, sensual, and cruel. What more or less could 
Satan claim to be? 
In the second place, we are at war with Turkey’s allies, 
who are in reality Turkey’s masters. Why is it, then, 
that we should refrain from declaring war against the 
rude Turk in the most unqualified terms? If any group 
of bandits needs to be crushed in this great conflict, 
together with the Kaiser-Hindenburg gang, it is that 
which rules Turkey. All the humanities demand this. 
A sound war policy and the security of the cause for 
which we are fighting also demand it. To many, there- 
fore, it seems altogether illogical, to say the least, that 


"Tas demand by many newspapers and citizens of 
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the United States should declare war against Germany 
and refrain from declaring war against Germany’s most 
pernicious confederate. 

To us, sons of the East and former Turkish subjects, 
nothing could be more profoundly gratifying than to see 
the Turk, as a ruler, wiped out of existence. For we have 
known him as no foreigner, however keen as an observer 
and capable as a student of human nature, could know 
him. From infancy and until we left the borders of his 
empire as fugitives our souls drank the terror of his rule 
as the draught of damnation. And now the countless 
ghosts of our kinsmen in Syria and Armenia whom the 
Turks have forced out of the flesh during this war, with 
unspeakable torture, cry to us most pitifully for vengeance. 
There is nothing in us that counsels moderation toward 
those historic enemies of ours and of the human race. 

This being the case, I do not feel like making a plea 
for the continuance of friendly relations between the 


United States and Turkey for any humane considerations. — 


If this country could back up a declaration of war against 
the Turks by vigorous and effective military operations, 
then I think it would be criminal on her part to refrain 
from such action. 
she?” It would be hazardous for a civilian who is not 
admitted into the war secrets of the Administration to 
undertake to answer this momentous question. 
I feel warranted in saying, therefore, is that a mere 
declaration of war by this country on Turkey, just for 
“moral effect,’’ would increase and intensify the evils 
which we are seeking to do away with. 

In the first place, such action would not lessen our 
task at the ‘“‘Western front,” the only field of action 
where Germany’s nerve can be most effectively cut. In 
the second place, the situation in the Near East would 
become much more terrible. Ido not refer here simply 
to the probable confiscation or destruction of American 
missionary properties in that part of the world, precious 
as I think such possessions and their influences have 
been and are. The thing ’I have in mind is the only 
avenue of relief left open by the Turks between this 
country and the East, and which is in the hands of 
Americans. Turkey, seeing that her unscrupulous ally 
and master, Germany, is now on the losing side in the 
war, and, from the rumors which reach us from the 
East, is inwardly glad that the rapacious Teuton will not 
win, is endeavoring to retain the good-will of the United 
States as a support against the day of reckoning. As 
far as Germany will let them, the Turks are trying to 
court the good pleasure of America. To this end the 
Sultan’s government is allowing the American schools 
and missionaries in the East to carry on as many of their 
activities as possible, and, above all things, to administer 
the only measures of relief those sorely afflicted natives 
have. 

Now a formal declaration of war for ‘moral effect”’ 
would most naturally cause those good agencies to be 
discontinued, to be driven out of those countries, and 
would leave those helpless peoples in the remorseless 
grip of Turks and Teutons. To us who know the con- 
ditions among the Christians of Turkey such a thought 
is too horrible to contemplate. 

Furthermore, the plea for a declaration of war against 
Turkey for “moral effect” is not needed. The desired 
moral effect is already obtained. -The whole world, as 


does Turkey herself, knows that we are not friends with 


the Turks. We are at war ‘‘to a finish’”’ with the only 
Power that can (as far as military action is concerned) 
save Turkey, if that Power can save herself from us and 
our allies. We are in fact at war with Turkey by being 


at war with Germany, and at the same time we are rae 


Fh et 


helping the miserable people of the East. 


But the serious question is, ‘Could. 


What 
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_ Again, the plea that we ought to declare war on 
Turkey and Bulgaria in order to stop the “spying” 
of Turks and Bulgarians in this country is a confession 
of weakness. Are we not able to stop such machinations 
within our borders without a useless declaration of war 
which would bring untold sufferings upon helpless peoples? 
What about those spies that are American-born? What 
about irresponsible pacifists who are to be found in 
‘every class among our citizens and who are so many 
Benedict Arnolds? Do we not need to declare war on 
some nation somewhere in order to check their operations 
against our Government? My humble opinion is that 
in order to stop spying we should declare relentless 
war against the spies themselves, whatever their name 
or nationality. 

Now if a humble civilian may give advice to the Govern- 
ment, I will venture the following. The British armies 
are already operating in Turkey, and, considering the 

q conditions, most successfully. The British and the 

L French with their Indian and African territorials are pre- 

: eminently fitted to do the necessary fighting in the East. 

The United States can do no better, in my judgment, 
| than to pour in her men and supplies at the Western 
front in immense numbers and quantities and thus 
release as many British and French units as possible 
for fighting in the East. Let us give England greater 
opportunity to use more of the resources of India and 
Egypt in the East together with as many of her own 
sons as can be transferred to the Eastern theatre of 
war. ‘The Easterners love the British. From the news 
which comes to our Arabic newspapers in this country 
from Palestine and Mesopotamia, as well as from in- 
dividual letters, we learn that the peoples of those regions 
where the British are now in control praise God day 

‘and night and thank him for al’alam al-englizee (that 
is, the English flag), and hope that it may float over 
them forever. 4 

This seems to me, under the conditions, to be the best 
way to carry on a more vigorous war against Turkey, 
the best way to deliver the Christian subjects of Turkey 
from their terrible bondage. So if we cannot send a 
large army to Turkey ourselves and do its real work of 
deliverance for its oppressed peoples, for God’s sake 
let us not make a formal declaration of war against the 
Turks simply for. ‘‘ moral effect.” . 


Prof. Emerton Made Professor Emeritus. 


HE Committee of the Harvard Alumni Association 

asked Prof. Ephraim Emerton to deliver the annual 

address this year, not knowing that he was about to offer 

his resignation after a service of forty-two years as in- 
structor and professor. His subject is, “A Generation 
of Church History.” As Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History this has been his specialty since 1882. That his 
mind is still fresh is shown by the fact that not long since 
‘he published a small volume in whicli in a masterly way 
che summed up the essentials of the Unitarian faith. 
Prof. Emerton comes of a good old Unitarian family in 
’ Salem, Mass., a town which shares with Plymouth the 
- honor of being a place where for two hundred and fifty 
fj years ecclesiastical history has been made. He has 
ie taught a whole generation of students, and because he 
has done his work ‘‘ unhasting, unresisting,” he is still in 

He leaves the lecture-room with the 
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action of the president and fellows of Harvard University 
he has been made professor emeritus, than which no 
higher honor can be conferred upon an American scholar. 


We Wage a Double War. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


“And this conviction, thus gained, meant the conversion 
of a pacifist to an ardent supporter, not of war, but of this 
war.”’— Vernon Kellogg, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


needles, we are occasionally prodded by thoughts 

and feelings that keep up the illusion that the knit- 
ters, women shell-makers and street-car conductors are 
a trifle more than helpless automatic cogs in the military 
machine that has thrown the whole world out of gear. 

Of course it is much easier to knit than to think, but 
both must be done. It is sometimes much easier to fight 
than to think, but both must be done, else will men 
wage war and women knit forever. But we cannot all 
use the same kind of knitting-needles, nor did nature 
intend that we should. 

It is because thinking, and especially feeling, conflicts 
with denatured and dehumanized militarism that the 
German soldier, as Liebknecht has told us, is shut in and 
fed on doctrines of blood and iron, and kept from all 
outside influences which might arouse natural queries 
and protests concerning the ethics and expediency of 
killing as a profession. But no one can successfully put 
a lid on Vesuvius forever. This is especially true in the 
present era when Scripture fulfils itself in making manifest 
everything that was secret. “The martyr cannot be dis- 
honored. Every lash inflicted is a tongue of fame; every 
prison a more illustrious abode; every burned book or 
house enlightens the world; every suppressed or expunged 
word reverberates through the earth from side to side. 
The minds of men are at last aroused: reason looks out and 
justifies her own, and malice finds all her work invain. It 
is the whipper who is whipped, and the tyrant who is un- 
done.’ ‘Thus were the inexorable laws of the universe 
delivered from our Concord Sinai, and in the execution 
of those laws all the righteous forces of the world are 
engaged. 

But we fight, as never before, a double war—one against 
a particularly dangerous incarnation of militarism and 
the other against the spirit of militarism itself. En- 
listed to annihilate the war idea and its particularly 
dangerous incarnation are two armies: those who fight 
with shell and bayonet; and those who fight, as Liebknecht 
has, with the sword of the spirit to slay the war idea, 
without which the other war will be in vain. 

In this secondary campaign there should be the same 
definiteness of aim and deathless persistence which have 
marked the system of militarism. A few random shots 
here and there at the war idea will not even maim the 
monster, whose hydra-like power of renewing its decapi- 
tated heads has kept it alive these long centuries. In 
this bloodless warfare against the war idea, which should 
be fought simultaneously with the other warfare against 
its special incarnation, any one may volunteer who can 
by any method assist in the unmasking of militarism. For 
no one can deny that there are still millions of people who 
cannot see the hideous visage of war behind the thick 
mask so cunningly devised by its champions who keep 
war in general alive by investing it with the halo which 
belongs only to a righteous war like the one America is 
now waging. For obvious reasons the militarist does 
not wish the mask taken off from militarism, and the man 


Be EEN the narcotic clicks of the knitting- 
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who dares to do it in its stronghold, as Liebknecht has, 
lands in prison, but his clarion accents cannot be jailed. 
With more valorous daring than has been shown by many 
who wear the iron cross, Liebknecht faced a century- 
intrenched foe with this verbal volley :— 

“They know [the working-class] that the wars the ruling 
classes engage in for their own purposes demand of the 
working-class the most terrible sacrifice of blood and 
treasure, for which they are recompensed, after the work 
has been done, by miserable pensions, beggarly grants 
to war invalids, street organs and kicks. ‘They know that 
after every war a veritable mud volcano of Hunnic brutal- 
ity and baseness sends its floods over the nations partici- 
pating in it, rebarbarizing all civilization for years.” 

In league with Liebknecht, however thick his prison- 
walls, are all the cosmic tides of evolution and progress. 
The reformatory doubts which brought the pure-food 
movement, demanding of producers a label with an honest 
statement of the ingredients in their products, have ex- 
tended to all political and sociological dogmas offered for 
intellectual and spiritual consumption. Creeds, super- 
stitions, customs, traditions, and the hundred-and-one 
obsessions by which mankind suffers must be examined 
and wear an itemized label of their true contents. ‘The 
obsession of militarism has been one of the latest to be 
forced to declare its true ingredients. By a long list of 
untold devices it has hoodwinked the public and especially 
its chief victims, the young men, for whom its treacherous 
hooks have been carefully covered with seductive bait. 
Drums, flatulent war-cries, martial music, gay uniforms, 
gold braid, epaulettes, brass buttons, badges of silver, 
gold, and iron, and all manner of tinsel glories have been 
used to hypnotize mankind into the belief that murder is 
a beguiling and honorable calling. The entire vocabulary 
of militarism is a painful study in glozing sophistries. 
Witness this incomplete list of verbal counterfeits, coined 
by the mints of militarism: ‘‘The Right of National De- 
velopment, Finding a Place in the Sun, Expansion, 
Absorption, Occupation, Investiture, Obeying the Law 
of Evolution, Establishing an Orderly Government, 
Pacification, and Indemnity. Even America, during our 
national retrogression in the Philippine Islands, was 
responsible for the minting and circulation of some of these 
and other verbal counterfeits. 


Ske the outward ear, Absorption, Expansion, and Find- 
ing a Place in the Sun sound like genial occupations, as 
innocent as the culture of tulips. ‘To the inward ear, they 
report the commission of stupendous crimes, the slaughter 
and persecution of millions of men, women, and children, 
and the devastation of treasures slowly and painfully 
amassed by the ages. Equally deceptive are all statistics 
of war, like ‘‘a few casualties” or ‘‘the partial destruction 
of the left wing.” No accurate record of any war was 
ever made or ever can be made. What do crass figures 
know of all that is slain and stolen from the world when 
even a single human being falls in battle? Not only is 
all that he might have given to the world annihilated in 
his death, but all that might have been given to it in his 
possible descendants forever cut off by the blind insanity 
of militarism. 

The world especially laments the death of its youthful 
poets on the battlefield; but who knows how many po- 
tential fathers of other poets, inventors, and discoverers 
fell in the ranks of the humblest privates who fill unmarked 
graves? What dreams and visions, inventions, philan- 
thropies, songs, and poems, what love, light, laughter, 
and fireside joys are slain, but unnumbered, in the lists 
of casualties of any battle? Neither has any list ever in- 
cluded the fatalities of that second army of women, in- 
ternally wounded and silently slain by heartbreak. No 
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phase of military blindness is so dangerous as this total 
disregard of the immeasurable value of any human life. 
It has sometimes happened that a louder outcry has been 
made over the destruction of a noble cathedral than over 
the slaughter of thousands of young men. Whatever the 
spiritual quickening power of the finest cathedral in the 
world, it yet lacks the immortal dower of life. It is the 
pot and not the potter; the poem and not the poet capable 
of still more beautiful poems, and the guardian of life for 
the generations unborn. For aught any general knows, 
the most obscure lad, dead in the trenches, might have 
been, but for war, the father of a son whose heart and imag- 
ination would have begotten a score of cathedrals, more 
compelling in their beauty than any the world has ever 
known. Similarly, the dead comrade by his side, had he 
been allowed to live, might have wrested from the inex- 
haustible crypts of invention secrets worth ten times the 
ill-won land for which aggressive militarism sold him and 
her own soul. 


BVIOUS as these facts seem, shortly after the destruc- 
tion of the Rheims Cathedral a critic published the 
amazing statement that the generation mowed down in 
battle would “very soon be replaced,” but the cathedral 
never could be. One might as well say that if the genera- 
tion that produced Shakespeare and Milton had been 
wiped out by the war it would ‘“‘soon be replaced.”’ Let it 
be indelibly engraved upon the sword of every man who 
slays, and on the memorial tablets of all that are slain, that 
no man who falls in battle can ever be replaced. Nor, 
alas! can the unborn generations of whom he might have 
been the head be replaced, generations from whom might 
have flowed influences stronger for the weal of the world 
than the grip of the moon on the tides. 

Other fatalities always omitted from military records 
are those sustained by all the ethical codes of civilization. 
Can any ofie deny that nations, in time of war, run their 
bayonets through every one of the Ten Commandments 
with the easy nonchalance of a man who topples over 
ninepins? Not only are all the original Commandments 
treated like a five-year-old calendar, when war blinds, but 
all their finer ramifications, silently wrought by evolution, 
suffer the same fate. Q 

“Thou shalt not kill,” said the good old Commandment. 
“Ah! but if we only kill enough people,” is the jovial 
logic of war, it is not killing, but following the path of 
glory. Once one is one in a duel, but ten times one thou- 
sand in war-time is nothing, by the Alice-in-Wonderland 
arithmetic of militarism. But our own Hosea said, 
‘Ez fur war, I call it murder.’”’ 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness,’ warns another fine 
old Commandment, generally respected by the evolved 
man who considers himself a gentleman; but every man 
who fosters the war spirit, by passing the verbal counter- 
feits of militarism, is bearing false witness. But that is 
only one method of war’s trespass of the second Command- 
ment. What volumes could contain the military fabrica- 
tions of the last three years? 

“Thou shalt not covet” is another Commandment in- 
variably broken in war, and one that usually furnishes 
the prime motive for war. Nor may our own country 
clear her skirts of this offence. More than once some of 
our supposedly religious papers have given, unabashed, 
as one of the reasons for pushing a war into Mexico the 
fact that that country was very rich in natural resources. 
In more than one instance long lists have been given of 
these rich natural resources, purposely to whet the cupidity 
of the rapacious. i 

“Thou shalt not steal,’ the Commandment which natu- 
rally follows the preceding one, is broken from the moment 
the first gun is fired in any war until the last one. 


= 
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“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ Uow 
much is the Sabbath day remembered in time of war? and 
how much holiness goes into that remembrance? 

“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain.” How fares this Commandment in the mouths of 
those who make impious invocations to Heaven while 
their hands are the hands of Cain? 

“Thou shalt have no other gods before me’’ is whistled 
down the wind like thistledown by those who bow down 
and worship the god of destruction, Militarism. And 
the seventh Commandment fares like all the rest when 
military retrogression drives men down into the earth 
to live in trenches and revert to the devices of protective 
coloring, supposed to be necessary to the brute creation 
alone. 

In spite of these facts, which are as open daylight, 
Bernhardi could write that ‘‘war evokes the noblest 
activities of human nature,’’ though he naively and re- 
luctantly admits that ‘‘long periods of war, far from con- 
vincing men of the necessity of war, have, on the contrary, 
always revived the wish to exclude war, where possible, 
from the political intercourse of nations.’”’ Much as 
Bernhardi may regret this recurrent wish of mankind, 
it is likely to get a firmer grip upon the world at the close 
of this war than ever before. ‘The most luminous result 
indeed of a war in which nearly the whole world is included 
in the cast of characters is the certainty that the wish 
“to exclude war,’’ which Bernhardi laments, will have a 
momentum such as it has never had before. Various 
countries have from time to time questioned the sanity 
of wholesale fratricidal slaughter, but never before has 
there been so unanimous a recoil against it. By its hide- 
ous works we all know it. War is the undertow of bar- 
barism, and a true label for the ingredients of militarism 
should read something like this: Selfishness, arrogance, 
greed, hate, jealousy, envy, cruelty, lust, dishonesty, 
treachery, shamelessness, false pride, wastefulness, igno- 
rance, madness, and tyranny. If this is not a true label, 
let any one mention a war in history in which every one 
of these vices has not been illustrated a hundred times 
over. Not only are all these characteristics the very 
warp and woof of war, but war develops them to the dismal 
undoing of thousands of men and sometimes their unfort- 
unate descendants. 

But the militarist, like the inferior brethren of Joseph, 
has always cried, ‘‘ Behold, this dreamer cometh,’’ when- 
ever any one has ventured to suggest a civilized method 
of settling international disputes. 
the progress of mankind has been retarded by the dull and 
backward pupils of the world school and a pit dug for the 
man of vision by his brethren who had none. Even yet, 
unconvinced by the world ruin which crashes about his 
ears, the militarist comes forth in print with the same old 
plan to repeat all the steps which led to the abysm in 
which the world is now engulfed. On a colossal scale, 
he would again put on the world stage the grewsome comedy 
of “‘Green Whiskers” :— 


“But I was thinking of a plan 
To dye one’s whiskers green, 
And always use so large a fan 
That they could not be seen.” 


Slightly varying the lines of Carroll, the militarist thus 
runes his Calibanistic chant :— 
“But I was thinking of a plan 
To kill or maim ten million men, 


And then to call on all who can 
To patch the remnants up again.” 


The honors, of course, are all with the man with green 
whiskers, for his was a harmless and humorous pastime, 
_ nor was there too much discrepancy between his plan and 
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its final expectation. But what can be said of a plan for 
killing and maiming millions by machinery and then ex- 
pecting physicians and nurses to patch them up by hand? 


Incident of the French Camp. 


You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming-day; 

With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused, ‘‘ My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,’— 
Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


“Well,” cried he, ‘‘Emperor, by God’s grace 
We've got you Ratisbon! 

The Marshal’s in the market-place, 
And you’ll be there anon 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 

Perched him!” ‘The chief’s eye flashed; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes; 
“Vou’re wounded!’’ ‘‘Nay,” the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 
‘“‘T’m killed, Sire!”” And his chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead. 
—Robert Browning. 


From a Letter to a Pacifist. 


7 X THAT is sedition? Anything that gives aid and 
comfort to the enemies of our country now at 
wart. 

What is pernicious pacifism? Anything that gives 
to the slacker and the coward a cloak to cover his hideous 
moral deformity and make him think his vice is a virtue. 

You are not a coward, and if you should see three 
white men assaulting a colored woman and a pistol was 
ready at your hand, you would promptly and without 
ethical reserve equalize the difference in brute strength 
between you and them by display of the weapon; if 
driven to the wall, by the use of it. If you would not in 
such a case shoot to kill, you would share their guilt and 
be with them particeps crinums. 

Suppose some little children were out in the dark and 
you heard the cry of a wild beast who threatened their 
lives. Would you go back to our doctrine of ‘‘kindness 
to animals’? and go out to soothe the savage creature 
thirsting for blood, or would you follow the instinct of 
your manhood and go out to kill? 

There is a human wild beast at our doors,—a maniac 
thirsting for the blood of our wives and daughters,—a 
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human beast who knows no pity and who has forgotten 
all the rules of honor. If he sends his fighting men into 
your town and sets fire to your houses and murders 
your little children, would you rather die than kill? 
Then your pacifism becomes murder and your protesta- 
tion of love a hideous crime. 

You don’t mean what you say, because you have al- 
lowed yourself to be blinded by a misplaced sentiment 
of humanity. 

I have two sons-in-law in the civil service and a son and 
two grandsons in the army and navy. You put the em- 
phasis in the wrong place when you describe them as 
going out with hate in their hearts to kill—to commit 
murder. You should think that they go out to dare, to 
suffer, and if need be to die for a holy cause. 


Waldo’s Idea of Democracy. 


H. W. &S. 


ALDO was not merely an ardent conversation- 

\ X alist; he was correspondingly as warm a host. 

His home overlooked the meadows, and stood 
on the edge of a plateau which gave site to the town. 
From it could be seen the river winding its way to the 
gap in the mountains through which it disappeared and 
passed to the sea. Waldo was on good terms with all 
his neighbors, but closest to his heart he found the moun- 
tains, the meadows, and the river, for, as he was wont 
to say, “I have known them in all weathers, and it’s give 
and take with them and me in a kind of natural under- 
standing.” 

He was also somewhat of a farmer. His several ani- 
mals were well cared for in substantial buildings, and 
especially his “old horse.” Nothing ‘lay around loose,” 
as, in Waldo’s scheme of things, it was clearly understood 
that ‘everything has its fit place, and, if it can’t get 
there of itself, it’s got to be put there good and proper.” 
His own apartments were on the upper floor of his car- 
riage-house, and they particularly evidenced himself. 
He had a comfortable-sized living-room, a larger dining- 
room, a small bedroom, a smaller kitchen, and “all the 
modern conveniences.’”’ Waldo was no mean cook on 
occasions, and, though he ordinarily “boarded out,’ it 
was his opinion that “it’s always good to have things 
handy.”’ 

The neighboring country had been scoured by him 
for relics and heirlooms of every kind, many of which 
furnished his rooms, while others were stowed away, 
but all were joyfully shown by him to those persons who 
met the approval of his measuring eye. The dining- 
room was richly panelled with material from an historic 
old mansion, whose individual existence had long ceased, 
but whose memory was cherished, and thus testified to by 
a devoted friend. Ample fireplaces in both living and 
dining rooms gave promise of hospitable cheer, and in 
one corner of the latter room stood a stately old clock 
whose rich-toned voice warned Waldo and his guests of 
the passing hours. 

It was no unusual thing for these rooms to be the 
scene of a jovial gathering, and Waldo had one in mind 
as he saw The Parson coming out of the bank. ‘Well, 
it’s good to see the light of the gospel shining out of that 
place,” he exclaimed. “It isn’t any too common a sight, 
and I know, for I’ve had many a hard tussle in there.” 
The Parson replied in effect that he would be delighted 
to ‘shine’ for the bank more frequently, ‘‘but,” he 
added, ‘‘the lighter my balance becomes, the less shining 
am I.” 
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Waldo chuckled appreciation of his own joke and of 
his friend’s repartee, saying: ‘‘Well, anyway, I want to 
invite you to my party. It won’t be exactly a minis- 
terial gathering, and there ain’t another minister in town 
I’d invite but you. I wouldn’t be that inhos-pit-able. 
I think a good deal of the boys and of you, and though 
you're different from them, yet I’m sure we’d all mix in 
so as to make things real pleasant. They’re a little 
rough and noisy sometimes, but they’re jolly good com- 
panions, and, say, will you come? It’s Friday night at 
eight o’clock sharp.” ‘The Parson promptly accepted. 

As the old clock in Waldo’s dining-room chimed out 
the appointed hour, the guests had assembled. All save 
The Parson had previously attended Waldo’s parties, 
which they knew began at eight and ended at twelve 
by the stroke of the clock. To call them ‘‘boys,”’ how- 
ever, was a term of friendship rather than of fact, as all 
had reached the supposed age of discretion and were, 
in truth, the busy younger men of the town. ‘The party 
numbered thirteen in all, each guest wearing a num- 
bered button which was given him as he arrived and was 
displayed on the lapel of his coat. Thus was evidenced 
Waldo’s thought of equality, his explanation being, ‘‘ You 
see, we all count in the running, but some of us got here 
first.”” For a reason best known to the host, he retained 
number thirteen for himself. 

Fortunately the evening was sufficiently cool to war- 
rant the fire which blazed on the open hearth. A few 
flowers were to be seen here and there, several card- 
tables were invitingly placed, and on the mantel over 
the fireplace was tobacco with pipes, cigars, and ciga- 
rettes. 

No programme was apparent. The injunction was: 
‘Entertain yourselves, boys. You're in Democracy Hall. 
We have good health, good companions, and everything 
is open.’’ There was no need for further prompting, 
and the party busied itself, while Waldo moved about 
cracking jokes, or contributing suggestions to his less 
resourceful guests. 

No one seemed to be counting the hours, but as the 
old clock struck eleven the dining-room door opened 
and instantly every man was at attention. ‘There was 
that within him which announced the glad tidings, and 
it was merely echoed by Waldo’s voice saying, “Supper, 
boys.” 

It was a goodly view the dining-room presented. In 
the centre was a long table laden with substantial though 
simple food temptingly displayed. On either side of the 
table were six chairs and at each end was one, or four- 
teen in all. 

Each guest placed himself as he pleased, save that the 
seat of honor was reserved for [he Parson. When all 
were comfortably disposed at the table, Waldo, rising 
in his place, delivered himself as follows: ‘Boys, we 
have with us to-night a friend whom I do not need to 
introduce to you. I don’t have to tell him, and I can’t 
tell you, how he helps to keep alive the warm place in 
my heart. It isn’t out of disrespect to his profession 
that I don’t ask him to say a blessing over this meal I 
offer you. First I thought I would, and then it seemed 
I couldn’t, and if I did, I know I wouldn’t be square 
with myself. What you’re about to have comes from 
me, and my warm, hearty good wishes go with it. If 
we've the sense to eat and drink no more than our 
stomachs and heads can handle, we'll sure carry home 
one of the best of blessings, If we haven’t it, no one 
can give it tous. It’s got to be there of itself. And now, 
let us all join in drinking this toast to the health of The 
Parson,—as himself shall 
shine brighter.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


grow lighter, may he ever — 
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The Calling Above All Others. 


REV. WILLIAM LL. CHAFFIN, D.D., 
Minister for Fifty Years of Unity Church, North Easton, Mass. 


HE editor of the Register has asked me, because, to 

quote him, I “‘have spent fifty years in one parish,”’ 

to tell “what your satisfactions have been, your 
opportunities of service, and the accomplishments of 
that golden period,’’ in the hope that what I say will 
have some influence in recommending the ministry ‘‘to 
young men and women not yet settled upon a vocation.” 
Perhaps the best thing I can say to begin with is that my 
experience in the ministry is such as would lead me to 
choose this vocation above all others were I to begin my 
life-work over again. Consequently I can most confi- 
dently recommend it to earnest young persons who have 
not yet decided what calling they would choose for their 
life-work, and who are anxious to devote themselves to 
the increase of the joys and the lessening of the sorrows 
of their fellow-beings. 

It is no disparagement to the many noble forms of 
Christian service to claim that while some of these may 
demand greater sacrifices, yet there is none more important 
and influential for good than this calling. It deals with 
the very springs of human character, appealing to the 
noblest faculties, sentiments, and motives in the endeavor 
to quicken what is best and noblest in the soul, and to 
help those to whom it ministers, to worthy, helpful, un- 
selfish living. ‘The true minister, in his loving interest in 
the children of his Sunday-school, in his speaking from 
the pulpit to the hearts of his people on the highest of all 
themes,—the great truths of religion, the transcendent 
glory of God, and his love, the sacredness of Christian 
service,—and in the sympathy and comfort he is privi- 
leged to give to his people in their trials and sorrows, 
must feel that he is engaged in a divine calling which 
any young man or woman may be proud to adopt as his 
own. 

Our editor has asked what are the “satisfactions” 
afforded by the ministry. I have just referred to one of 
them, the consciousness of devotion to a noble life-work. 
There is another that stirs my heart deeply, and that is, 
the happiness involved in this calling. An earnest, sym- 
pathetic minister enjoys happy personal relations with 
his people. The capacity for personal friendship is one 
of the finest possessions in life, and there are few situa- 
tions in this world where that capacity is more developed 
and enjoyed than in the relation of pastor and people. 
I speak from delightful experience, and if other ministers 
among us have the patience to read this, I am sure they 
will confirm what Iam saying. We love best those whom 
we help most, and our earnest desire to help our people 
creates a reciprocal trust and love between us. My own 
experience in the ministry justifies me in calling it a 
happy vocation, and in strongly recommending it as such. 
If a minister is not happy in his calling, I fear he does 
not quite appreciate its worth and has not made the most 
of it. It is unreasonable to blame his parish for it. The 
kindness and responsiveness of my own congregation have 
made me so happy that I owe to them this expression of 
my sincere gratitude for it. 

I know the history of Easton by heart, and I think it 
would be hard to find more unhappy persons than were 
half of our early ministers, and I honor them for it, because 
they were Calvinists, and how can a sincere Calvinist be 
happy in believing in such a universe as Jonathan Ed- 


wards taught? But part of the attraction of our own posi- 


tion is its freedom, the accordance of our faith in God 
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our hearts. This is what makes the strongest appeal to 
young men and women to adopt this ministry as their 
noble and happy vocation. — 


——_—— 


Spiritual Life. 


We are part of the world, and nothing that concerns 
the whole world can be indifferent to us. We want always 
to hold the force of America to fight for what? Not 
merely for the rights of property or of national ambition, 
but for the rights of mankind. 


The typical American is he who, whether rich or poor, 
whether dwelling in the North, South, East, or West, 
whether scholar, professional man, merchant, manu- 
facturer, farmer, or skilled worker for wages, lives the 
life of a good citizen and a good neighbor; who believes 
loyally and with all his heart in his country’s institutions, 
and in the underlying principles on which these institu- 
tions are built; who directs both his private and -his 
public life by sound principles; who cherishes high ideals; 
and who aims to train his children for a useful life and for 
their country’s service.—Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Every Mian’s Right. 


STEPHEN P. DUGGAN, PH.D., 


Department of Religious Education of the College of the City of New 
York, before the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


in a new birth of freedom. One aspect of that 

new birth which the world acclaims is the determi- 
nation of the Western democratic nations to put an end 
to the suppression of nationalities. An organization of 
the world in which one nation can lord it over another, 
one people impose its Kultur upon another, will be, we 
hope, a thing of the past. The right of self-determination, 
the right of a people to decide upon its own future, its 
own order of development, meets to-day with an accept- 
ance that would have been startling even a decade since. 

Another evidence of the new freedom resulting from the 
war is the unhesitating way in which what is traditional 
in national and international life has been cast aside. 
This evidence of a determination on the part of the people 
to refuse to permit their economic life to be controlled in 
the traditional manner by financiers is paralleled by their 
determination not to permit their international life to be 
controlled in the traditional manner by diplomats. 

This spirit of national self-determination is accompanied 
also by a spirit of co-operation that has come to pervade 
all ranks of the population in each country. The competi- 
tion that was formerly maintained as the very breath of 
our life has now few friends or advocates. In business, 
in industry, in charity, in administration, practically in 
every form of human activity, the cry to-day is for co- 
operation, for associated effort. "Those who have followed 
the evolution of the idea of a League of Nations have 
noted the change of emphasis from its purely political 
to its economic aspects, from the emphasis on it merely 
as an agency to prevent war and maintain peace to an 
emphasis upon its use as an organ to keep the raw materials 
of the world for the common benefit of all peoples, to open 
the markets of the world freely to the products of all 
peoples, and to maintain international transportation 
routes by water and by rail under the associated control 
of all peoples. 

It may be asked, In what way is all this related to 


Tin war, we have every reason to believe, will result 
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religious education? Education is the instrument by 
means of which a nation attempts to realize its social and 
political ideals, and religion is one of the factors in edu- 
cation. If the nation has adopted new ideals or new 
interpretations of old ideals, then education must modify 
its traditional organization and methods to realize the 
change. We have always maintained that our national 
ideal, the thing that America stands for, is democracy, 
but we have to-day a new interpretation of our word. 
Democracy means that form of social organization in 
which every individual shall have the opportunity to 
develop to the utmost the powers and capacities with 
which he is by nature endowed; that is, it means self- 
realization. 

But the war will have failed of its great object unless 
its lesson shall be applied to the individual, unless the 
trammels that fetter his self-realization, in the forms of 
ignorance, poverty, prejudice, and the other repressive 
influences of our life to-day, are also removed. ‘This is 
the work of no one agency. ‘The family, the school, the 
church, the state itself must co-operate in it. But the 
church is the one agency that ought to be devoted to the 
emancipation of the human spirit. Never before was it 
so necessary for the church to discard the traditional, to 
reinterpret its ideals so that its loyalty will be not to 
words, but to realities, so that as the political slogan 
“democracy”? has received a new meaning for men, so 
will the religious ideal, righteousness, have a new meaning 
for men. 


The Way of the Prophet. 


ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


I spend my life in searching for that way 

Whereof the ancient Jewish prophet told, 

Which leads so straight across earth’s tangled wold 
That feet once set thereon can never stray. 

Yea, though a wayfarer and fool, man may 

Not err therein. Strong hands his heart uphold, 
While in his breast Life’s mysteries unfold, 

And unseen help his footsteps guide and stay. 


I am, God knows, both wayfarer and fool. 
I do not know my way across the waste. 
I stumble over rock and hidden pool, 

But rise again to search with eager haste, 
Hoping forever that ere close of day 

I may find peace upon that holy way. 


Church Union: The Other Side. 


WILLIAM S. NICHOLS. 


not new and is not wholly a war measure. ‘This 

has been in the heart and mind of men as a desirable 
ideal for a very long time. ‘The stress of war-times and 
the necessity of the past winter merely give greater em- 
phasis to that which was already existent. It may well 
be that the pressure is now sufficient to bring definite 
results, whereas heretofore the desire for union has only 
resulted for the most part in talk. Nearly every church 
at some time has declared in favor of union, but nearly 
always the union was to be principally a benefit to the 
one making the declaration. In isolated and in some- 
what unimportant cases actual unions have been effected, 
but even in these cases there has been little evidence of a 
great forward step. After the first enthusiasm has died 
out the united church is not to be greatly distinguished 


“Tt present agitation for the uniting of churches is 
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from other sectarian churches. We have yet to find the 
truly non-sectarian church, and this of course is what 
people have in mind, and what they desire and need, 
when they ask for union. Our Unitarian church, of 
course, in principle, in conduct, in every essential, is 
non-sectarian; but in name and in popular estimate we 
are only one of the sects. We have rarely succeeded in 
putting over our non-sectarian character, and with our 
associated name and endowments the argument that we 
are non-sectarian carries little weight outside our own 
members. 

Unitarians have been pioneers in religious liberty. We 
have been champions of rationalism. We have had un- 
doubted large influence in the progress and advance of 


the Christian Church in the last one hundred years. It: 


might seem that our reward ought to be larger in regard 
to our particular institutions, but in some baffling way 
we seem to be limited and the growth of our church is 
ever slow and precarious. Every once in a while our 
hopes are raised high by some new accessions, by some 
universal acknowledgments, by some large revolutioniz- 
ing or rationalizing movements. This is particularly 
true just now in this day of upheaval and change. On all 
sides we are hearing declarations as to the crying need 
of an altered church after the war. As we listen to what 
is declared to be the character of the new church we are 
sure that our church, if understood as we understand it, 
would absolutely fill the bill. But is not our hope in 
this particular vain? Is it not futile to ever think that 
people by and large will pour into one mould? Is it 
not the part of wisdom for us to accept the fact that 
religious sects are inevitable and that among sects our 
church, because of the pioneer, leading character, is 
destined to be small proportionately? If it is right that 
sects must be and will be, then we should give up think- 
ing, and dreaming, and talking, of uniting churches. 
Moreover, there are reasons why it is right that we 
should have all kinds of churches in every community, 
and if a given community is large enough to warrant it, 
there are reasons for having more than one church of a 
kind. This is what happens naturally, and a study of 
the natural tendency is productive of a different idea of 
sectarianism. 

Something is needed to improve the condition of 
churches and to enhance in this day the reputation of 
organized religion. ‘The need is for co-ordination rather 
than for amalgamation. Petty rivalries, unworthy com- 
petition, sharp criticism, on the part of opposing churches, 
is unchristian and destructive of pure religion. Intoler- 
ance of one another’s creed and practice, and the exclusion 
of churches because of belief, must go in this day and 
there will be no place for intolerance in the days to come. 
Our churches in every community can be co-ordinated, 
and more of the general church and religious work of a 
community can be better done by the churches working 
harmoniously and systematically and efficiently together. 
We have in the success of the Army Y. M. C. A. and in 
the Camp Hostess Houses the example of what united 
church activity might mean in any community. Besides 
new work it might be possible to co-ordinate some of the 
usual church administration. "The Sunday-school or the 
religious education might be put under a general super- 
intendent, to the great advancement of the true educa- 
tional efficiency of the schools. The church census has 
been an actuality for some time demonstrating the possi- 
bility of co-ordinated endeavor to line up the people for 
the various churches. Even something might be done to 
bring under one system of book-keeping, and collecting, 
and paying of salaries, the financial affairs of the churches, 
with a hired clerk in a central church office. There are 
many such ways in which the co-ordinated churches of a 
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community would make fora more efficient church and 
for the quickening of religious life. A 

A survey of the business district of any city is illumi- 
nating in this connection. You find a drug store on nearly 
every corner. You find a variety of dry-goods stores, 
several hardware stores, any number of insurance and 
real-estate offices, and numerous banks and trust com- 
panies. If the city is a license city, you find saloons of 
every name. Is there duplication? Undoubtedly. There 
is competition also. But the significant truth is that each 
of these business places has a clientele. One attracts for 
one reason, and another for some other reason. One 
store attracts people which the other store cannot. It 
may be the salesmen, the goods, the service, the location, 
or any one of a dozen or more different reasons which 
make it possible for all to do business. In the line of 
co-ordination there are the Chambers of Commerce and 
the associations to which all the business concerns belong. 
Like conditions exist in our religious life. ‘There is need 
of a number of churches and there should be a variety. 
Personnel, location, kind of worship, quality of music, 
ideals of sociability, irresistance upon points of belief 
and religious emphasis,—these are the things that make 
up the variety, and thus a varied demand is met. Asa 
direct consequence we may have on a given Sunday fifty 
in one church and five hundred in another, but in the 
whole the aggregate of worshippers may be very much 
larger than would be if we had fewer and united churches. 
For do we not well know that a large percentage of the 
separate congregations of the fifty and the five hundred, 
if they were forced away from the church of their particu- 
lar choice, would become hopelessly unchurched? Look 
up the truth of cases where two or more churches have 
united and see if in the wake of the movement there are 
not some of these unchurched. The problem of the un- 
churched is a vexed problem, and before we do anything 
to add to it we should think the matter over carefully. 

There is another test which can be applied. Make a 
study of any new sect, or even of any new church, in its 
beginnings. Who are the members? Where do they 
come from? Are they newly converted irreligious folk? 
Are they not for the most part those who, in one way or 
another, and for one reason or another, have left the 
churches of their fathers? ‘They are from the ranks of 
the unchurched, and something new or different in the 
new church has rekindled the old fires. ‘The new church 
does something which the old church could never do, 
and the religious life of men and women is thus served 
more adequately by the variety of churches than it 
could be by one. 

We need in all our communities a variety of churches. 
There is little danger that we shall have too many. Ifa 
church attempts to exist where there is no room for it, 
it usually does not succeed. Churches through a city 
might be as numerous as saloons, without great offence. 
And when the churches frankly co-ordinate and become 
more at one in common religious work, the influence of 
the churches will be more impressive and compelling, 
commanding wider recognition and fuller support. 
Popular opinion in regard to churches ought to be changed. 
We can do something toward this end by enlisting our 
churches in the army of the Church Militant and by 
bringing them under orders and making them obedient 
to the accomplishing of the great common task which 
confronts the institution. That task is nothing more 
nor less (and we all recognize it when we rise above our 
sectarianism) than caring for the morale of the com- 
munity, of forwarding the claims of righteousness, of 
keeping the light of truth before men’s eyes, of making 
the path of life a broader and happier highway leading 
onward to achievement and victory for all mankind. 
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for freedom and Humanity. 


The Unseen Goal. 


its capability of being stirred by memories, and of 

striving for what we call spiritual ends—ends which 
consist not in immediate material possession, but in the 
satisfaction of a great feeling that animates the collective 
body as with one soul. A people having the seed of 
worthiness in it must feel an answering thrill when it is 
adjured by the deaths of its heroes who died to preserve 
its national existence; when it is reminded of its small 
beginnings and gradual growth through past labors and 
struggles, such as are still demanded of it in order that the 
freedom and well-being thus inherited may be transmitted 
unimpaired to children and children’s children; when an 
appeal against the permission of injustice is made to great 
precedents in its history and to the better genius breath- 
ing in its institutions. It is the living force of sentiment 
in common which makes a national consciousness. Na- 
tions so moved will resist conquest with the very breasts 
of their women, will pay their millions and their blood 
to abolish slavery, will share privation in famine and all 
calamity, will produce poets to sing “‘some great story of 
a man,’’ and thinkers whose theories will bear the test of 
action. An individual man, to be harmoniously great, 
must belong to a nation of this order, if not in actual ex- 
istence yet existing in the past, in memory, as a departed, 
invisible, beloved ideal, once a reality, and perhaps to 
be restored.—George Eliot. 


"Tis eminence, the nobleness of a people depends on 


And the quest, the pursuit, 
The attack and the conquest, 
Of the Unknown goes on— -° 
Goes on in the Joy of the Lord. 
For beaten in Time 
From the start to the finish, 
So utterly beaten 
Appeal is impossible, 
The Spirit of Man, 
Inquiring, aspiring; 
Passionately scaling 
Ice-bitten altitudes, 
Neighboured of none 
Save the austere 
Unapproachable Stars, 
Scapes from its destiny, 
Holds on its course 
Of attest and discovery, 
So as to leave, 
When the Lord takes it back to him, 
The lot of the World 
Something the prouder, 
Something the loftier, 
Something the braver, 
For that it hath done. 

—W. E. Henley. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty and ever-living God, whose nature it is to 
purify and to bless, in every age our fathers have experi- 
enced ‘hy mercies and borne witness of Thy power to 
save. ‘Io us also may the might of Thy Spirit be given 
and the excellence of Thy glory be made manifest, that, 
following in the steps of Thy faithful servants, and find- 
ing our blessedness in the doing of Thy will, we may cast 
our burden on Thee and joyfully minister to the needs of 
our generation, until the work be finished which Thou 
hast given us to do. Amen. 
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Opposition. 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER. 


Contention strengthens a notion; 
Oppression makes rebels strong. 
When a hoop once is in motion, 
Smiting but helps it along. 
Persecute whom you’d make hero: 
What one defends he holds dear. 
Burned not the torches of Nero, 
Christ and his Church were not here. 


The Singing of Anniversary Week. 


FREDERIC W. SMITH. 


In his eloquent plea for “‘The Hymn in 
the Order of Public Worship,” Dr. Frederick 
L. Hosmer brought to minister and layman 
a message of surpassing beauty and signifi- 
cance. The man and his message can never 
be effaced from the memory of those who 
attended that Monday morning meeting. 

The presence of our two poet writers and 
preachers, Dr. Hosmer and Dr. William C. 
Gannett, on that occasion forcibly reminded 
us of their invaluable contributions to our 
denominational life. Our indebtedness to 
these prophets of the liberal cause was most 
fittingly and lovingly expressed by Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte, who in turn is entitled 
to a large place in our thought and affection. 

Dr. Wendte called attention to the fact 
that thirty-four of Dr. Hosmer’s hymns are 
included in our new Hymn and Service Book, 
and also stated that many of his hymns are 
being sung by other denominations. 

Whether there was any direct connection 
between Dr. Hosmer’s plea and the singing 
at many of the meetings during the week I 
will not venture to say, but this I believe, 
that never before have Unitarians expressed 
themselves in song with such abandon and 
with such a spirit as they did at these gath- 
erings. It was of a truly uplifting and in- 
spirational nature. This was strongly in 
evidence at the meeting of the War Work 
Council in Cambridge. Here the speaking 
was preceded by a short song-service. The 
hymns were familiar, and expressed in match- 
less verse the deepest longings and the high- 
est hopes of the human heart, and they were 
sung by the entire audience with a fervor 
and a power that are seldom met with any- 
where. 

The great volume of harmony seemed to 
lift each individual of the large assembly 
above the trivial and inharmonious that 
often loom large in the toil and turmoil of 
our daily existence, and at the same time 
revealed to him the divine sources of the 
higher and holier experiences that are always 
ready to reinforce, to energize, to satisfy, 
to comfort, and to cheer all souls that aspire 
and all lives that are sincere and devout. 

I desire to place special emphasis upon 
the singing, not only because it was such a 
marked feature during the week, but because 
I believe that the spirit back of it all is pro- 
phetic of a forward move in our life as a 
denomination. 

Hitherto we have been trying to argue 
our faith into the minds of people and 
with no little success, so much so that when- 
ever ministers or laymen of other denom- 
inations attempt to think for themselves 
they are at once stigmatized by their more 
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conservative brethren as being Unitarians. 
We shall continue our campaign against false 
doctrines on even a larger scale than ever 
before, but in addition to this shall we not 
now through the uplifting and compelling 
power of the hymn sing our faith into our 
own hearts and into the hearts of others? 

Dr. Charles C. Everett, of blessed mem- 
ory, said: ‘‘ Theology, like the atmosphere, 
may be sometimes health-giving, or it may 
breed even death. Religion, like the air, 
can bring only life.’”’ We have the unique 
distinction of attempting to so express the 
religious experience of mankind in our theol- 
ogy that it shall naturally and inevitably 
lead the human mind into the presence of 
the mystery and the majesty of unseen 
realities. 

Good theology, like good painting, is sug- 
gestive, not exhaustive; it is full of intima- 
tions that allure and stimulate the imagina- 
tion and arouse the sense of wonder—that 
“mother of wisdom’’; it deals with “thoughts 
that do wander through eternity”’ in such 
a way as to bring eternity within the reach 
and possession of each individual soul. The- 
ology as the handmaid of religion best 
serves its purpose when it is least assertive 
and dogmatic; its chief function is to ana- 
lyze the religious experience and distinguish 
it from what it is not. Theology at its best 
is not unlike religion. 

While other denominations too often are 
careless and indifferent about the theology 
of their hymns, or still believe the old doc- 
trines, we are extremely concerned that the 
intellectual content of the song shall not 
lower the spiritual tone of our religious faith. 
Our task is the more difficult because we 
are pioneers in this undertaking and find it 
necessary to discard some of the older hymns 
of our own writers. 

Systematic theology we need and must 
have, for man is and ever will be a thinking 
being; but let the theologian bow down 
in deep humility and prayer before the 
altar of worship; let him and let us all bow 
ourselves down before the “Most High 
God.” 

“Religion, like the air, can bring only 
life.’ The theology in such a hymn as 
Dr. Hosmer’s ‘‘The Thought of God’’ is 
“health-giving,’”’ and as an expression of the 
religious experience “can bring only life’’; 
in this hymn there is a divine harmony be- 
tween theology and religion, between thought 
and worship, and through the singing of 
such a hymn the spirit moves unhampered 
forward and upward to the source divine. 

As the heirs of those who have labored and 
suffered and perished for freedom in religion, 
and blessed by such a wealth of devotional 
writing in verse and in prose as is ours, shall 
we not put more thought and more zeal 
than ever into our mission among men, 
knowing that our faith expresses, more per- 
fectly than any other, ‘“‘pure Christianity,” 
as well as what is fundamental and universal 
in the life of our common humanity? 


“One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 
And equal to my every need,— 
It is the thought of God. 


- . . . . . . 


“T ask not far before to see, 
But take in trust my road; 
Life, death, and immortality 
Are in my thought of God.” 
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Literature. 


Human History in the Large. 


PELLE THE CONQUEROR. By Martin An- 
dersen Nexé. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1917. 2 vols. $4 net.—This 
story is more thanastory. Itis the portrayal 
of the evolution of a life and its triumph over 
incredible hardships. There are four parts, 
the first two of which are clearly autobio- 
graphical. The author knows from within 
the life of the poor people he describes. He 
does not write as an outsider or sentimental 
spectator. The average American reader 
finds it hard to conceive of the conditions of 
the novelist’s boyhood, of a people nearly 
always hungry and constantly menaced with 
starvation. This book has been compared 
with Jean-Christophe, which sets forth the 
spiritual career of a musical genius while this 
pictures the life and development of a modern 
labor leader. They are alike in that each 
describes boyhood and youth with great 
insight and sympathy. The hero in each 
case suffers so greatly that the reader begins 
to wonder if the limits of endurance have not 
been passed. He may think of the man who 
had listened to a vivid portrayal of the pains 
of hell which the preacher declared would be 
everlasting. The hearer was reflective and 
sceptical, remarking that in his opinion ‘‘the 
human constitution can’t stand it.” It is 
pathetic that the man-plant, when it puts 
forth its tender leaves, often finds itself in 
such unfriendly environment. Yet the sym- 


pathetic pain produced by the reading of this . 


“‘Tliad of the poor” does not make the reader 
wish to lay the book aside, for he has a still 
greater feeling of joy in contemplating the 
inspiring picture of a life triumphing over 
poverty, lack of love, temptation and physical 
and moral suffering, conquering human hearts, 
winning respect and honor, and attaining to 
a useful place in the world. Whatever the 
original Danish may be, the translation is 
very readable. Despite the great length of 
this book, it will find many readers even in 
this busy time, not only for the interest it 
arouses and sustains, but because it leaves 
one with a greater respect and love for hu- 
manity and a feeling that ‘‘the greatest per- 
sonality only discloses and pushes into promi- 


nence the worth that is at least lying latent 


in the humblest human being and even in the 
little child.” 


Tue MytHoiocy oF ALL Racks. Volume 
XII. Egyptian. By W. Max Mueller. 
Indo-Chinese. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 1918. $6.— 
This admirable book is one of the most valu- 
able in this series. The section on Egypt is 
really a sketch of the religion of Egypt as at 
present understood. ‘The salient features of 
its development are stated with great clear- 


ness. As the author shows, it is a religion 


without a definite system of doctrine, being 
composed of countless speculations repre- 
senting every stage of growth. The Egyp- 
tians grew, but they could outgrow nothing, 
and were never able to leave primitive super- 


stitions behind. The only attempt to break — 
loose and drop the accumulated mass of — 


animistic ideas and practices was made by 


the celebrated Ihknaton, and his failure was — 


complete. Egyptian religion seemed to 


= 
a 


By Sir James George Scott. - 
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‘sic writers and to its first modern investiga- 
tors far more profound and spiritually valu- 
able than it is. The so-called ‘‘wisdom of 
Egypt”’ owes much of its interest to the fasci- 
nation which the unintelligible has for many 
minds. Itisin fact ‘‘a bequest of most primi- 
tive ages and in great part a remnant of the 
barbarism from which the Egyptians had 
gradually emerged.’’ The author points out 
the mistakes of the earlier Egyptologists, 
considers that Pietschmann first got on the 
right track, agrees substantially with Mas- 
pero, and thinks that ‘‘everything hitherto 
done on the religion of Egypt is merely pioneer 
work.”’ Though stereotyped early, the relig- 
ion of Egypt did undergo some development. 
It is an endless and unsystematic polytheism 
with an animistic basis, and in the historic 
period it always hovered between the primi- 
tive and more advanced stage. And confu- 
sion of thought about it reflects the confu- 
sion in fact. Yet it would be hard to write 
more clearly than the author does about the 
solarization of the gods, the Osiris myths, the 
worship of animals and men, life after death, 
magic, and ethics and cult. Men have been 
much mystified about Egyptian animal wor- 
ship, but there is nothing specially mysterious 
about it. The only problem is how this rude 
prehistoric worship survived in civilized 
times. Those who have read Prof. Breasted’s 
. account of the attempted reform of Amen- 
hotep IV. and have shared his enthusiasm 

' will meet with a rebuff in the account here 
given of the same event. This writer does 

not consider the great reformer’s motives to 
be chemically pure. According to him, this 
, religious revolution had a political basis. 
. The king, being the son of a woman not of 
royal blood, “probably encountered oppo- 
sition from the Theban hierarchy as not 
being quite legitimate,” so he tried to punish 
the priests and establish himself by deposing 
their god and setting up a new worship of a 
new god. He failed and perhaps made mat- 
ters worse. Still it was a remarkable ration- 
alistic attempt, and some of the hymns then 
written are very noble, approaching in places 
the grandeur of Biblical psalms. The reader 
| should compare this account with that given 
in Breasted’s Development of Religion and 

4 Thought in Ancient Egypt. The section deal- 
a . ing with the Indo-Chinese is very different in 
1 character. The author, Sir J. G. Scott, pre- 
oer sents us with a hundred pages of the myths 
of these peoples, together with some judicious 

and enlightening comments. He makes clear 

io? the general similarity of myths and tradi- 
tions among all the races and tribes of Eastern 


7 Asia. The same is true of their primitive 
deities. ‘‘Spiritually they are as much alike 
a as physically are the arrow-heads that are 
discovered everywhere, or the early pottery, 
~ which is very much of the same style no mat- 


H ter where it has been produced.’ This vol- 
ume contains twenty-one full-page illustra- 
tions, many of them colored, and 232 illus- 
trations in the text. It is provided with 
valuable critical notes and bibliography. 


Tur Aztec Hunters. The third volume 
of Museum Books. By Francis  Rolt- 
Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
$1 et.—A generation or more ago, 
clustered republics known as Central 


f mystery, the land of the won- 
vilization. After reading of 
wv ‘ 
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the forty lost cities discovered in Honduras, 
Guatemala, and Yucatan but yesterday, one 
is ready to accept Dr. Rolt-Wheeler’s asser- 
tion that “‘no tale of the Arabian Nights is 
more extraordinary, no story of explora- 
tion more filled with excitement and romance, 
than this of the Maya civilization.” ‘In 
America,” declares the author, ‘‘have been 
found pyramids greater than those of Egypt; 
in America lie ruined highways comparable 
to the great roads of Rome; in America stand 
carved temples as great as those of ancient 
Greece’’; and four centuries of fierce conflict 
yet fail to determine which race is the most 
likely to be the survivor. The problem is 
approachable from several directions, and 
how vast it is can scarcely be realized till 
the empire of the Mayas reveals itself as a 
commercial country, the successor of a yet 
earlier civilization. Ere Columbus came, 
a thousand years of Maya romance elapsed, 
and conjecture as to the happenings of that 
same Maya history runs wild as from time 
to time fresh discoveries are made. Dr. Rolt- 
Wheeler is one of the foremost archzolo- 
gists of the present day, and in the work be- 
fore us he has drawn upon his stores of learn- 
ing to furnish a suitable background for the 
adventures of a young Maya boy. ‘The in- 
terest of the tale is of the intensest kind, and 
a very remarkable lad would he be who would 
content himself with ove reading only of this 
fascinating volume. 


THE GREAT THOUSAND YEARS AND TEN 
YEARS AFTER. By Ralph Adams Cram. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co. $1.— The 
reader is likely to find this book a pleasant 
change from Prof. Cram’s earlier volume. 
Its conclusions are certainly far less irritat- 
ing, if equally unsound, than those of The 
Nemesis of Mediocrity. This later work 
contains a lecture given before a Welsh relig- 
ious community in 1907, to which is added a 
chapter dealing with certain problems created 
by the war. Its author writes interestingly 
of the rhythm manifest in human history, 
showing how marked pulsations appear once 
in every five hundred years. Although 
chiefly concerned with the ten centuries 
which elapsed between 500 A.D. and 1500 
A.D., the tendencies and personalities which 
made them forever glorious, he brings his 
discussion to its close with a searching exami- 
nation of present-day existence. Once more, 
a five-hundred-year period is drawing to a 
close. Great changes are impending. Civ- 
ilization is about to be born again. And what 
alone can save the world is a return to the 


ideals and institutions of other days. Dr. 
Cram is a thorough medizvalist. His world 
is not organic, but catastrophic. It pro- 


gresses not by the orderly working-out of 
eternal law, but by miracles, occasional di- 
vine interruptions of the established order. 
His especial object of hatred is modernism, 
the supreme fruit of mediocrity. Conse- 
quently, he would have us believe that the 
world’s sole chance of salvation lies in the 
revival of monasticism. Such is his case. 
And he pleads it with a casuistry as brilliant 
as it is unconvincing. 


A Variety of War Books. 


THE Son DEcIDES. The Story of a Young 
German-American. By Arthur S. Pier. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35. 
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The title of this book almost reveals the 
story, which is, however, sufficiently absorb- 
ing and true to the times to command the 
reader’s close attention and interest. Ru- 
dolph Herz, the hero, is the son of a German 
father, almost more intensely pro-German 
than the Kaiser himself. The son is at first 
naturally much influenced by his father’s 
opinions, and in consequence of his unpopular 
views suffers much at his school, St. Timo- 
thy’s, and later at Harvard, being ostra- 
cized by his mates, in spite of his popularity 
as a leader in athletic games. But America 
is Rudolph’s native land, and, as time goes 
on, events occurring in the war change his 
views, until at last he enlists and leaves for 
France to wage war against his father’s loved 
Germany. The book no doubt well describes 
the struggle suffered in more than one 
German-American family. 


OVER PERISCOPE PonD. Letters from Two 
American Girls in Paris. By Esther Sayles 
Root and Marjorie Crocker. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.— 
Miss Esther Root of New York and Miss 
Marjorie Crocker of Boston, recent college 
graduates, sailed for France in 1916 to devote 
themselves to aiding in the relief work being 
done in Paris by Dr. Ernest W. Shurtleff and 
his wife for the refugees from the devastated 
regions in Northern France and Belgium. 
They wrote home letters describing their 
experiences, letters over-running with youth- 
ful vivacity and humor, yet also full of kindly 
feeling and self-denying devotion. The let- 
ters close in January, 1918, giving vivid 
descriptions of the front near Soissons, which 
they had visited, and of the great air raid on 
Paris. They have been so published as to 
form a continuous story, illustrated by many 
photographs taken by the girls,—a most 
entertaining and interesting glimpse of the 
history being made so rapidly to-day. 


THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA AND 
FRANCE. New York: Fleming H. Revell.— 
A thin volume bound in French blue, and 
containing reports of the speeches made at 
a dinner recently given in New York in honor 
of two chaplains of the French Army who 
were sent to this country as the official 
representatives of the French Protestant 
Federation of Churches. Its pages contain 
many sincere expressions of good-will and 
fraternal interest offered by the two foreign 
guests as well as by representative members 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 


THE WorRLD WAR AND THE ROAD TO 
Pgack. By T. B. McLeod. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 60 cents.—We 
cannot recall having read a more satisfying 
discussion, in small compass, of the moral 
aims of the present war. The author is 
always clear, simple, direct, and manly. 
Keeping a firm grasp on the fundamental 
realities of the existing situation, he skilfully 
analyzes many vexed questions, makes clear 
many an urgent duty. We heartily com- 
mend it to the careful consideration of all 
thoughtful readers. 
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The Dome. 


Theodolinda Sys Friend Myra 
Jones Harrington. 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


Theodolinda was a doll named after a 
long-ago queen of Lombardy. .She wasn’t 
much of a doll, either, from a shop-keeper’s 
point of view, although she would have at- 
tracted attention in a museum with a card 
around her neck telling her history. She 
was old-fashioned, with a cloth body stuffed 
with sawdust. Her head was china, with 
hair as black as a shining coal. Her eyes 
were blue as blue can be, and her face pure 
china-white—whiter than the minister’s 
handkerchief on Sunday. 

Theodolinda went to church once. The 
minister borrowed her on a Children’s Day, 
when he talked to the little ones. He said 
that Theodolinda was more than seventy 
years old, but although she had been tenderly 
cherished all that time she had not changed. 
Her face was just as it was when she was 
brought to their village by Grandma 
Harrington’s Uncle Peter, who was a sea- 
captain. Grandma Harrington was a little 
girl then, and she had changed through the 
years, because she grew both in soul and 
body. The minister urged the children to 
eat the right kind of food, as their mothers 
advised, so they would grow tall and strong, 
and to try every day to learn their lessons in 
school and Sunday-school so they would be- 
come wiser and better all the time and never 
be like Theodolinda. 

Little raggedy Myra Jones sat in a front 
seat that day and listened to every word the 
minister said. Myra’s legs were too long for 
her best dress, because Myra was growing so 
fast. Myra was only raggedy on week-days, 
and she couldn’t help it. She was an orphan 
with two little brothers younger than her- 
self, and when their home was gone, didn’t 
their Aunt Rebecca take them in, although 
she had five children of her own, and no 
money except what she earned doing washing 
for the neighbors. Myra never forgot how 
beautiful Theodolinda looked that Sunday. 


NCE, not long after that, Aunt Rebecca 

sent Myra with a box of lace collars she 
had made to look like new, for Grandma 
Harrington. When Myra reached the big 
house on the hill, she found Grandma 
Harrington and Miss Hepsy Harrington and 
Miss Clorinda Harrington, and their house- 
keeper, in great distress. A dog had chased 
Snowball, their white cat, into a treetop, and, 
although the dog was gone, that foolish 
kitten-cat didn’t dare come down. 

“That’s nothing!’’ Myra exclaimed. “T’ll 
skin up and get her!” 

Those were exactly Myra’s words. And 
up the tree she went as easily as ever the 
kitten went up when the dog was after her. 
Out she crawled on a branch and gently 
coaxed Snowball into her arms. When 
Snowball was restored to her family, Grandma 
Harrington invited Myra to come in, and 
Myra went in, barefooted, raggedy dress, 
and all. 

““Now then,” said Miss Hepsy, “‘what do 
you wish for most, little Myra?” 

“Yes, name a wish,” urged Miss Clorinda, 
with a smile that was most encouraging. 
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“Ts there anything in the world you 
want?’’ added Grandma Harrington. 

Now little Miss Myra Jones had never 
been in such a beautiful room before, with 
canary birds singing in two brass cages, and 
pictures on the walls, and flowers in vases, 
and long lace curtains; little Miss Myra 
could only nod her head. At last she was 
able to use her tongue long enough to say,— 

“Please may I hold Theodolinda?”’ 

For one hour after that, one hour by the 
old grandfather’s clock in the wide hall, Myra 
Jones sat in a wee old-fashioned rocker and 
cuddled Theodolinda. ‘Then she had straw- 
berries and cream and white frosted cake. 

“Oh, hey! but I love you, Theodolinda,”’ 
were Myra’s last words to the doll. She 
didn’t have a chance to speak to that doll 
again for many weeks. 


EANTIME Grandma Harrington’s little 

grand-daughter Judith came visiting at 
the white house on the hill, with her family and 
big dog, and their automobile, and gay times 
came with them. Judith was only three 
years old, and Myra, who was nine, used to 
sit and wonder about that child in church. 
Her hair was so beautiful and her skin was 
so fair, her smile so merry! Aunt Rebecca 
washed Judith’s clothes, and oh, such soft 
little clothes they were! 

Those were hard times, though, for poor 
little old Theodolinda. She was given to 
Judith, and Judith was not a proper mother 
for her; she didn’t seem to have any natural 
feeling. She dragged her by her feet; she 
left her lying just anywhere. More than 
once Myra Jones saw that big dog Prince 
pick up Theodolinda in his mouth and carry 
her about. Another time Judith dropped 
the doll in the brook and she was fished out 
dripping. 

Myra Jones was grieved about Theodo- 
linda; sowas Grandma Harrington. One day, 
when Myra went with the old baby-carriage 
full of clean clothes for the big white house, 
Grandma Harrington said to her:— 

“Little Myra, Theodolinda is lost. If ever 
you find her, child, please bring her straight 
to me and we will keep her out of Judith’s 
sight. She has been so careless with the doll, 
but of course she is only a baby.” 

Two weeks later, when Judith and her fam- 
ily returned to the city, Theodolinda had not 
been found. Then one day, a little while 
before school began, when Myra delivered the 
washing, Grandma Harrington said to her:— 

“Myra, we are planning to close our house 
for the winter to go to the city to live in an 
apartment. Do please keep on searching for 
the old doll. We shall leave on the three 
o’clock train Monday afternoon. If you find 
the doll before we go, you may bring her here; 
but if you find her afterwards, you may keep 
her for us all winter and play with her your- 
self. We know we can trust you!”’ 

“Vou bet you can!’’ agreed Myra Jones, 
and she didn’t know how rude were her 
words, because poor little Myra Jones didn’t 
know much anyway. 

Grandma Harrington shivered a little, not 
from cold, but because she loved politeness 
and gentle speech; but all she said to Myra 
was,— 

“T do know your heart is right, dear child.” 

And so it was. Myra hunted and hunted 
for Theodolinda as if she were searching for a 
long-lost relative. She walked up the brook 
a mile on one side, and back, on the other, 
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poking her nose into every clump of ferns. 
Inch by inch she went over the picnic grounds, 
and up and down the railroad-track she went, 
bat finding no trace of Theodolinda while she 
picked berries for Aunt Rebecca. 

At last, the very day the Harrington fam- 
ily left the village, one of Aunt Rebecca’s 
little boys exclaimed,— 

“Myra, you know those Ferguson boys!” 

Yes, Myra knew the Ferguson boys, who 
were the terror of all little girls.- 

“Well,” the child went on, “‘they’ve got 
your doll, and they said to tell you that they 
are going to have a military funeral for her 
this afternoon, other side of the depot!” 

This accounts for the fact that Grandma 
Harrington and Miss Hepsy and Miss Clo- 
rinda beheld a distressing sight when they 
went on board their train two minutes before 
three o’clock and looked through their win- 
dows. They saw little raggedy Myra Jones 
fighting like a wildcat with three big boys. 
She kicked them, she pounded them with her 
fists, she whacked them over the head with a 
board. ‘Two men came along, and the boys 
ran away. Myra straightway began digging 
into the sand with her bare hands, and just 
as Miss Hepsy was saying, “‘ What a shocking 
child!”’ and just as the conductor called, ‘‘All 
aboard!”’ dirty, raggedy Myra Jones climbed 
onto the train, with all that was left of Theo- 
dolinda. The train was beginning to move 
when the child found Grandma Harrington 
and put the doll in her lap. 

“Lemme off! Lemme off!” the child then 
shrieked to the brakeman and the conductor, 
but it was too late; the train was moving, and 
they refused to stop it. 

“We have to stop at the two-mile crossing,” 
one of them explained to the passengers. 
“We will let her off there and she can walk 
back. She knows the way.” 

“Tell us how it happened, Myra,” urged 
Grandma Harrington, and Myra explained 
as well as she could, ending with a wail,— 

“Aunt Rebecca will be scared out of her 
seven senses when I don’t come back 
‘quicker,’ the way I promised; she’ll think 
I am run over!” 

“Indeed we’ll send a message back to her, 
and you shall go on to the city with us and 
have one good time,’’ exclaimed Miss Hepsy, 
“you faithful little friend of a doll! Now 
don’t you worry one speck!” 


N reaching the city, the ragged little girl, 

with a shawl wrapped about her, was lifted 
into a taxicab and whirled away to what 
seemed to her like fairyland. She was put 
in a bath-tub and scrubbed with sweet- 
smelling soap, and then cuddled in the soft- 
est, whitest bed, to wait for a special delivery 
of clothes to arrive from a dry-goods store, 
for a nine-year-old girl. 

Meantime a hair-dresser came and cut 
Myra’s hair as she said it should be worn, 
and tied a perky pink bow upon it. Then 
came the bewildering array of garments from 
the store. It was hard to tell who had the 
best time after that, Grandma Harrington, 
Miss Hepsy, Miss Clorinda, or little Myra, 
who finally turned slowly around in front of 
a mirror and didn’t know herself. 

‘‘And now,” exclaimed Grandma Harring- 
ton, ‘“‘you may as well know that we have 
decided to keep you for our little girl; to send 
you to school, and to give you piano lessons 
and singing lessons, and to teach you to be 
like the little girls of our family.” 
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Myra couldn’t speak; tears rolled down 
her cheeks and fell splash on her new white 
linen middy-blouse. What could she say! 
She thought straightway of kind Aunt Re- 
becca and the children, and resolved to write 
to them every day and help them to keep up 
with her somehow, especially those dear little 
brothers. 

Grandma Harrington put an arm around 
the little girl and drew her down beside her 
on the couch. ‘‘Do you remember,’’—she 
asked,—‘‘do you remember ‘what the minis- 
ter said that Sunday about Theodolinda, and 
that she can never, never grow, and that 
little children do grow? Well, we have de- 
cided that this little girl Myra shall have a 
chance to grow right, to grow like a lily ina 
garden; that is, if the little girl will study in 
school, and if she will try to be good. Will 


you, Myra,—will you try to be a good child?” } 


“Oh, f’rever and f’rever!”’ promised little 
Miss Myra Jones; “‘and my little brothers 
too, and Aunt Rebecca and my little cousins! 
and let’s make a new white dress for Theodo- 
linda with a blue sash! And—and I have a 
wish.” 

“Name it,’’ advised Miss Hepsy. 

“Please may I have my picture taken to 
send home, so they’ll see my new clothes 
with my face smiling back to them and say- 
ing, ‘I love you always, I love you always’?”’ 

At that, Grandma Harrington wiped away 
tears, and nodding her head hard she said,— 

“We'll see what can be done for your little 
brothers and all your family, you may be 
sure, because little boys grow too and become 
good men if they have half a chance!” 

No wonder little Miss Myra Jones smiled 
in her sleep that night, and no wonder when 
the big fine picture of her reached home the 
little brothers looked in her eyes a moment 
and then without being told went and washed 
their own hands and faces. Perhaps they 
knew that a sister who could be a faithful 
friend to a doll would always be true to her 
own family. If you doubt it, call at the big 
house on the hill any summer day and ask 
questions of that sweet twelve-year-old child 
who now is known as Miss Myra Jones Har- 
rington. 

While there, you may as well ask for a 
glimpse of Queen Theodolinda, who now- 
adays wears a white silken dress and a blue 
sash, and the same wide white china smiling 
face, inside of pink tissue wrappings. She is 
put away for safe keeping in the lower drawer 
of Myra’s ivory-white bureau, the one by the 
window in her room, which is decorated with 
wreaths of pink roses. 


Summer Readings in the Dome. 
Arranged by M. Louise Hastings. 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 
Day by Day. 


Let us put by some hour of every day 
For holy things! whether it be when dawn 
Peers through the window-pane, or when 
the noon 
Flames, like a burnished topaz, in the vault, 
Or when the thrush pours in the ear of eve 
Its plaintive melody; some little hour 
Wherein to hold rapt converse with the 
soul; 
_ From sordidness and self a sanctuary, 
Swept by the winnowing of unseen wings, 
_ And touched by the White Light Ineffable! 
; a. —Clinton Scollard, 
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To-morrow, friends, will be another day... . 
New day, new hope, new courage. 
—James Buckham. 


Sunday. 
I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
From whence cometh my help. 
My help cometh from the Lord 
Who made heaven and earth. 


He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: 

He that keepeth thee will not slumber. 

Behold, he that keepeth Israel 

Will neither slumber nor sleep. 

The Lord is thy keeper: 

The Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand. 

The sun shall not smite thee by day, 

Nor the moon by night. 

The Lord will keep thee from all evil; 

He will keep thy soul. 

The Lord will keep thy going out and thy 
coming in 

From this time forth and for evermore.— 
Psalm cxxi. 


It is a blessed secret, this of living by the 
day. Any one can carry his burden, however 
heavy, until nightfall. Any one can do his 
work, however hard, for one day. Any one 
can live sweetly, patiently, lovingly, and 
purely until the sun goes down. And this is 
all that life ever really means to us—just one 
little day. Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s 
temptations, and do not weaken and distract 
yourself by looking forward to things you 
cannot see and could not understand if you 
sawthem. God gives us nights to shut down 
the curtain of darkness on our little days. 
We cannot see beyond. Short horizons make 
life easier and give us one of the blessed secrets 
of brave, true, holy living. 


Monday. 


This one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.—Phil. iti. 13, 14. 

Would’st shape a noble life? Then cast 

No backward glances towards the past: 

And though somewhat be lost and gone, 

Yet do thou act as one new-born. 

What each day needs, that shalt thou ask; 

Each day will set its proper task. 

—Goethe. 


Tuesday. 


They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary; and they shall walk, and not faint.— 
Psannin gue 


Heed how thou livest. Do no act by day 
Which from the night shall drive thy peace 

away. 
In months of sun so live that months of rain 
Shall still be happy. Evermore restrain 
Evil and cherish good, so shall there be 
Another and a happier life for thee. 

—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Wednesday. 
When I awake, I am still with thee.—Ps. 
cxxxtx. 18, 
To-Day. 


Here hath been dawning another blue day! 
Think wilt thou let it slip useless away? 


Out of Eternity this new day was born, 
Into Eternity at night will return. 
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Behold it aforetime no eye ever did; 
So soon it forever from all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning another blue day! 
Think wilt thou let it slip useless away? 
—A Translation by Thomas Carlyle. 


Thursday. 


Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.— 
Eph. iv. 20. 

Healthy minds let bygones be.—Robert 
Browning. 


Every day is a fresh beginning, 

Every morn is the world made new: 

You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 

Here is a beautiful hope for you; 

A hope for me and a hope for you. 

Every day is a fresh beginning: 

Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain; 

And spite of old sorrow, and older sinning, 

And puzzle forecasted, and possible pain, 

Take heart with the day, and begin again, 
— Susan Coolidge. 


Friday. 
Blessed be the Lord, who daily loadeth us 
with benefits.—Ps. lxviit. 9. 


Each night is followed by its day, 
Each storm by fairer weather, 
While all the works of nature sing 
Their songs of joy together. 
Then learn, O heart, their songs of hope! 
Cease, soul, thy thankless sorrow; 
For though the clouds be dark to-day, 
The sun will shine to-morrow. 
—T. Edgar Jones. 


Saturday. 


This is the day which the Lord hath made; 
we will rejoice and be glad in it.—Ps. cxviit. 
24. 

To-pDay. 
With every rising of the sun 
Think of your life as just begun. 


The Past has cancelled and buried deep 
All yesterdays. There let them sleep. 


Concern yourself with but To-day. 
Grasp it, and teach it to obey 


Your will and plan. Since time began 
To-day has been the friend of man. 


You and To-day! A soul sublime 
And the great heritage of time. 


With God himself to bind the twain, 
Go forth, brave heart! Attain! Attain! 
—Author unknown, 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. See, 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PreEsIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The 
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A Vesper Prayer. 


H. J. ADLARD. 


Soul of Truth, Eternal Goodness, 
Sojourn with us as we part; 

Fill our minds with high endeavor, 
Keep us just and pure in heart. 


Nerve our wills for daily duty, 
Guide us by the inner light; 
Hallowed by the coming morning, 
Calm and peaceful be this night. 
Amen, 


The Break-up of Sectarianism. 


THOMAS S. ROBJENT. 


From the time of the Protestant Refor- 
mation men began to think and act freely, 
and very soon the inevitable happened. Split 
after split occurred. After centuries of divi- 
sion, when the Protestant communion num- 
bers not one denomination, with one creed, 
but hundreds; and month by month during 
the last three years the number has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds—owing to 
the demand of the human soul to find expres- 
sion, if not to avenge itself for its long neglect 
—a new thing has come. Not in this coun- 
try of churches and cults, not in England, 
the home of an established church, but on 
the blood-stained battlefields of France, the 
supposed enemy of organized religion. It 
has come not merely from French soldiers, 
or their brothers of the British Isles, but asa 
united cry of the human heart in its need. 
The cry is for unity. 

William T. Ellis, writing of conditions as 
they exist in England to-day, says:— 

“T find all men profoundly concerned over 
present conditions. Nothing is too vener- 
able or sacred to escape the challenge of the 
war. ‘The very existence of God has been 
widely called in question. The Christian 
Church is at her crisis. It is frankly admitted 
that sectarianism must go into the war’s 
scrap-heap. The soldiers, who, of course, 
will dominate during the next generation, do 
not care an empty cartridge’s worth for 
church and denominational distinctions.” 

Recently the Christian Herald spoke ap- 
provingly of a statement made by Rev. 
Lauchlan McLean Watt, chaplain of the 
Gordon Highlanders and the Black Watch, 
who has come to be known as the “ piping 
parson”’ for his ability to play the bagpipes. 
Speaking of the soldiers whom we wish to 
welcome back to the church when the war is 
over, he said:— 

“T tell you, we soldiers are tired of your 
decisions at home. We are tired of your 
squabbles in the name of Christ. After the 
war we are not going to return to our old shib- 
boleths that divided us. There is no bigotry 
in martial religion. .... We buried the Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Catholic, and Presbyterian 
side by side and let God sort them out.” 

What shall we say to this appeal? There 
are some who view it with suspicion and 
others with-alarm, as one more evidence of 
the decay of religion. Some even search the 
Bible and find there clear evidence that it 
means the approaching end of the world. 

One thing is very clear,—that the appeal 
comes from an enlarged sense of what relig- 
ion really means. For centuries the chief 
concern of thousands has been the saving of 
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|the human soul. These men who are fight- 


ing humanity’s battle for liberty have dis- 
covered that the only way to save the soul 
is the way taught by Jesus when he said, 
““Whosoever will save his life, shall lose it; 
and whosoever will lose his life for my sake, 
shall find it.” 

They have done what the farmer does in 
spring, when he throws his seed broadcast 
upon the prepared ground. There are so 
many of us who in moments of danger want 
to swim ashore and let the other man drown, 
but the men over there are trying to get a 
grip on something that is not strong enough 
to strike out for itself; they want to help 
save the other man. 

That is the most encouraging sign of the 
religious world to-day, that Christianity is 
being interpreted in terms of sacrifice and 
helpfulness, after the manner of Jesus. Men 
and women by the tens of thousands are 
giving and helping; some on the battlefields, 
others in the camp, others in the hospital, 
and still others in the home. 

I met a young man the other day, a good 
representative of the non-church-going man 
of to-day. To my surprise his first words 
were about religion. He had clearly been 
swept by a new emotion. This new emo- 
tion had come from a lecture he had heard 
by Private Peat. 

The thing that seemed to move him was 
not the picture of the battlefields which were 
drawn so vividly by Private Peat, but the 
deep religious spirit that pervaded his 
lecture. 

Private Peat declared that the men over 
there care not a jot for organized religion, but 
were filled with the Christ-spirit. He warned 
his hearers who were representatives of relig- 
ion that the moment was coming when some 
at least of these men would return with an 
entirely different idea of religion burned into 
their souls. 

If they do not find a religion which fits in 
with their inmost need there will inevitably 
come a great upheaval, with the possibility 
of the passing of the present church, and the 
coming of a new Christianity fashioned more 
nearly after the pattern of Jesus. 

I am wondering what part liberal religion 
is going to play in this matter. Rev. Dr. 
William L. Sullivan of New York, in a thrill- 
ing and deeply spiritual message in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, gave a clarion call for unity 
in Protestant Christendom. If the more 
conservative denominations were not willing 
to take the initiative, he wondered whether 
the call could not come from the liberal wing 
of Protestantism. 

Certainly the rank and file of the denomina- 
tion would respond; but we must realize that 
whoever makes the appeal for unity must be 


willing at the same time to discard all sense 


of bigotry. 

We may differ in our interpretations and 
modes of worship, but we must positively 
follow in the steps of Jesus. 

The apostle Paul in one place says, “‘ There 
are many kinds of voices in the world and 
none of them without signification.’”? ‘There 
are voices to-day from the battlefields of 
Europe, where men struggle ceaselessly and 
where struggling souls are hourly fighting their 
last battle. There are world voices from the 
dramas of human life, from the far hsights of 
prayer, from the near valley of the shadow of 
death,—voices of obscure heroism, sorrowful 
confession, lamenting folly; these and how 
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many others reach us moment by moment, 
and there is something of God in all. 


“Our souls are organ-pipes of diverse stops 
And various pitch; each with its proper — 
notes, : 
eyes beneath the self-same breath of 
od. j 
Though poor alone, yet joined they are in 
harmony,” 


Pacific Coast News Letter. 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Out here on the Pacific Coast there is a 
scarcity of Sunday-school picnics, heresy 
trials, and wedding fees. The picnics are 
but little in evidence, because the children 
in this excellent climate play in the open air 
through the greater part of the year, and 
fields and hillsides and groves are familiar 
tothem. As for the heresy trials, the war has 
brought all our people in all our churches 
so closely together that minor matters of 
theology seem of little consequence. I have 
taken part in two war services in sister 
churches, presiding at one and reading the 
Scripture at the other. In one of them the 
chief address was given by the local Roman 
Catholic minister and was a model of earnest 
patriotic statement and purpose. I also gave 
a lecture-sermon in the Episcopal church, 
and when I expressed to the rector my appre- 
ciation of his breadth of action and my anx- 
iety lest it cause him trouble, he replied that 
one of his friends had also spoken of his 
“‘walking in the broad highway that leadeth 
to destruction.” ‘But Ill take my chances,”’ 
he added. As for the wedding fees, there is a 
marked tendency out here toward ‘“‘five- 
minute marriages.” I refer to the ceremony 
and not to the married state. At Redwood 
City, near by, a justice of the peace recently 
made a couple ‘‘man and wife”’ in that record 
time. The sanctions of ‘‘Holy Church”’ 
count for little. 

The work at Camp Fremont, a mile away, 
is very interesting. Besides meeting regu- 
larly with the chaplains and ‘‘ Y’s”’ (short for 
Y. M. C. A.), and preaching at the Base 
Hospital chapel once a month, I go into the 
wards and talk with the patients about five 
hours a week. All the boys welcome the right 
sort of talk. My best brief rule is, “Jolly 
the group and comfort the individual.’ If 
you know men you will see what that means. 

Last week I had a two-hour session with 
a conscientious objector. He was in the 
guard-house, had lived on bread and water 
for a week, and had been labored with by 
several officers in vain. I expounded to him 
the Unitarian interpretation of Christ’s doc- 
trines, as set forth, for example, in Mr. 
Rihbany’s little book, and the next day he 
went back to his duties. Tenderness’ plus 
reasonableness did it. 

All the boys in all the camps desire let- 
ters. If you know a soldier-boy anywhere, 
write him a letter,—the right sort of letter, 
if you know how. ‘They all want sympathy. 
One of my boys, sick in bed, was playing a 
mandolin. I intimated that I too was fond 
of music and had played a little on various 
instruments. At once he brightened up and 
asked, reaching toward the floor: “‘Say, can 
you play a guitar? I’ve got one here, under 
the bed. And we can play duets.’’ Another 
lad had a half-consumed plum-cake beside 
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_ his bed and offered me a piece, which of 


course I accepted with thanks. A neighbor 
of his explained to me a minute later that the 
cake had been sent to him anonymously 
by three other boys, who felt sorry for him 
because he was saddened at not receiving any 
letters when theirs came. Individual roses 
to individual boys make good letters of intro- 
duction. I have distributed hundreds of 
roses in this way. Always the sick lad’s face 
softens and lights up as he takes the flower. 
Then a few words about things beautiful and 
pure come in very naturally. 

The chief event in our church at Palo 
Alto during the past month has been the in- 
stalling of a service-flag in the church edifice, 
—twelve stars on it,and a few more to be 
added. ‘The most interesting denominational 
event recently has been the conference held at 
Berkeley,—a large attendance, and admirable 
addresses and papers, as good as I have ever 
heard. But we all felt troubled to hear dear 
Mr. Murdock express his inability to go on 
with the much-needed work of editing and 
publishing the Pacific Unitarian unless he 
could be assured of a little larger financial sup- 
port from some quarter. ‘The little monthly 
periodical does a real work in knitting together 
the churches of this Pacific Coast, and it 
cannot well be spared. Let us hope that 
some path will open for its continuance. 

The Pacific Unitarian School made a good 
showing at this conference, not only in the 
person of its president, Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, 
and Prof. William S. Morgan, but by the 
efficient parts taken by two of the pupils, 
Mr. William Maxwell, a young man of ex- 
cellent promise, and Miss Helen Kreps, a 
young woman of marked gifts. They reflect 
great credit upon the training which they 
have had and are still having, not only in 
clear thinking and expression of their thought, 
but for the earnest and devout spirit which 
they manifest. One of the speakers aroused 
considerable rebuttal-talk by asserting that 
all the denominations were coming to sub- 
stantially the same position theologically as 
the Unitarian body, and that the work of 
that body was about done. Evidently the 
“orthodox”? people whom he happened to 
touch in friendships had been courteous or 
discreet in their expressions to him, but he 
seemed not to be aware of the thousands and 
even millions of people who follow such wan- 
dering lights as Billy Sunday and “Pastor” 
Russell, and need more intelligence injected 
into their medievalism. Only a month ago 
a national conference of Second Adventists 
was held at San Francisco, and was attended 
by a thousand delegates. 

A week or two ago I went over to Santa 
Cruz and incidentally met our good friend 
and whilom ardent worker Mr. George Stone. 
He is no longer preaching, but declares that 
he is doing good Christian work in his capacity 
of a member of the State Board of Education. 
He seems to be in good health and spirits, 
and his old-time enthusiasm for righteous- 
ness has not deserted him. The church in 
Santa Cruz is without a regular pastor, but 
holds together and maintains regular meetings 
of worship. Miss Helen Kreps of the Pacific 
School is to take charge of the pulpit and par- 
ish this summer. 

The church at Stockton is conducted bravely 
and faithfully by Rev. Mr. Heeb. There are 
three names on its roll of honor, and recently 
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The Sunday-school also “did its bit” by 
raising $9 for the Red Cross and $2 for ‘‘ Pure 
Milk for Babies.”’ News from our church 
at Hemet, in the southern part of California, 
shows that Brother Pearce and his little flock 
are rallying from the earthquake which re- 
cently shook them up. They are ‘‘cast 
down, but not destroyed.” Being driven 
out into “‘the open,’’ Mr. Pearce held a ser- 
vice on Sunday, May 5, in the grove by the 
San Jacinto River, with a hundred persons 
present. The subject of the sermon was 
“Patriotism,” and all joined in singing several 
patriotic hymns. Services are being held 
through the month of June in the library. 
The exact name of this active Unitarian group 
is ‘The Hemet Fellowship.” 

The patriotic spirit of the Hemet church is 
indicative of all our churches along the Pacific 
Coast. A year ago there was a manifest 
disinclination to accept the hard facts of war; 
but now eyes have been opened and ears un- 
stopped, and the righteous character of the 
war against German militarism is generally 
recognized. Dr. David Starr Jordan, presi- 
dent emeritus of Stanford University, was 
slow to come into this view, but now he sees 
the issue clearly and gives splendid public 
addresses on “Through War toa Permanent 
Peace.” 


Mrs. Brooks’s Story. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I call attention, through your col- 
umns, to a little story published in the 
Register of June 6, entitled ‘Two-Part 
Music,” by Rose Brooks? The _ grand- 
mother in the story brings to one so clearly 
the great need that the singing alto-tone in 
life be strengthened and deepened, for when 
we have that ever singing, it is happy melody, 
even the dark is made to shine, the barren 
places, beautiful,—just as the sculptor sees— 


“Somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone.” 


Happy is the man who sings,— 


“There is no unimpressive spot on earth; 
The beauty of the stars is over all, 
And day and darkness visit every hearth. 
Clouds do not scorn us: yonder factory’s 
smoke 
Looked like golden mist when morning 
broke,” 


Let us all learn to sing with grandmother, 

even in these dark days, ‘‘the two-part 

music.’ A.D. B. 
Mitton, Mass. 


Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


The Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings 
Association holds its twenty-second annual 
session at the Hotel Wentworth, New-Castle- 
by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N.H., beginning 
July 7 and extending through July 14. 

Speakers include the following: Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Lewis C. Carson, 
Rabbi Harry Levi, Rev. Harold Denny, 
Rev. Nelson J. Springer, Miss Lucy Lowell, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, Mr. Denis 
McCarthy, Rey. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
Rev. Maxwell Savage, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, and Rey. Charles Francis Potter. 
Music, under the direction of Mrs. Chandler 
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W. Smith, will be furnished by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Gideon, Miss Alvah Fuller, 
and others. Tuesday, July 9, is Young 
People’s Day, Wednesday, July ro, Alliance 
Day. 

The hotel affords many comforts and 
pleasures. The chances for recreation in 
the immediate vicinity are numerous, so 
that any one attending these meetings is 
assured of spiritual inspiration, and mental 
and physical relaxation. 

Mr. C. A. Judkins is the manager of the 
hotel, and he should be written to at once 
for accommodations. Rates to Association 
members are three dollars per day and up. 
Persons may become members of the Asso- 
ciation by sending one dollar each to the 
treasurer, Alden V. Keene, 40 Fayette 
Street, Watertown, Mass. Programmes giv- 
ing details have been delayed, owing to un- 
avoidable conditions, but should be ready 
by now and may be obtained at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, or upon application to the 
treasurer. Carl B. Wetherell, President. 


Dr. Bose’s Great New Institute. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


Many readers of the Christian Register 
will remember Dr. (now Sir) J. C. Bose of 
the University of Calcutta in India, who in 
1908-9 and again in 1914-15 made extended 
visits to this country for the purpose of 
giving scientific lectures before our leading 
universities and scientific societies, as he had 
previously visited England to lecture at 
Oxford and Cambridge and before the Royal 
Society, and the continent of Europe to 
address the most eminent scientific bodies 
there. 

Dr. Bose is not only the most eminent 
scientist of India, but his remarkable original 
researches in physics, electricity, physiology, 
and especially electro-biology have given 
him a recognized place among the leading 
scientists of our day,—these researches hav- 
ing been published to the world in his im- 
portant books, “‘Response in Living and 
Non-Living,”’ “‘ Plant Responses,’ and ‘‘ Com- 
parative Electro-Physiology.”’ 

For many years it has been the earnest 
desire of Dr. Bose to establish in India an 
institute for scientific research somewhat 
similar in nature to the Rockefeller and 
Carnegie Foundations in this country. At 
last, with the generous aid of friends in 
India, he has been able to realize his dream. 
The institution, which is named ‘‘The Bose 
Institute,’ was formally opened last No- 
vember. It is equipped with excellent 
laboratories and appliances for research and 
will be devoted wholly to original investiga- 
tion. 

From a very early time India has been a 
land of high civilization. Long before any 
present nation of Europe was born India 
was far advanced in intellectual life. We 
have long known of her historic religions, 
of her profound philosophical systems, and 
of her great literature going back to a time 
antecedent to both Greece and Rome; but 
we had not understood, as we are now learn- 
ing, that at an early date she had developed 
great scientific aptitude and had made re- 
markable scientific discoveries in many lines, 
especially in mathematics, astronomy, phys- 
ics, and chemistry. 
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Dr. Bose believes that the Indian mind is 
well adapted to scientific study and research, 
and that India is an excellent field for original 
scientific work. He hopes to raise up under 
his own immediate supervision a body of 
trained young men of exceptionally high 
qualifications who will devote their lives 
to the task of bringing India once more to 
the front in scientific achievements. Even 
more than that,—he hopes to make his 
institute of service in some degree to other 
lands and to universal science, and not alone 
to India. It possesses better facilities for 
carrying on certain specific lines of scientific 
research than are to be found anywhere else 
in the world, and he wishes to have these 
put to the widest use. In a private letter 
he writes: ‘‘It is my desire to have the 
facilities of the Institute offered free to 
scholars from all parts of the world. I feel 
that the nations of the world ought to be 
brought nearer to one another through knowl- 
edge. I should welcome scholars from 
America.”’ 

Dr. Bose’s institute for scientific research 
will be given a little additional interest to 
American Unitarians by knowledge of the 
fact that its founder is an active and in- 
fluential member of the Brahmo-Somaj, 
the progressive religious movement in India 
which has so much in common with the 
Unitarian movement in this country. In 
this connection it may not be out of place 
if I say that when I was sent by the American 
Unitarian Association as its Billings Lecturer 
to India in 1914, no one did more to open 
colleges and universities to me and other- 
wise to further my mission than Dr. Bose. 
Nor was any one more active and influential 
in helping on the other work which I was sent 
to the Orient to do, namely, that of organiz- 
ing the International Congresses of Liberal 
Religion in India, China, and Japan, which 
were to have been held the following winter, 
but which, alas! were prevented by the 
breaking out of the war. I mention these 
facts to show how deeply interested Dr. 
Bose is in liberal religion as well as in scien- 
tific investigation, the great work to which 
he is devoting his life. 


What is the Honor of a Nation? 


JOSEPH NELSON PARDEE. 


What is the honor of a nation? Is it a 
‘meaningless abstraction’”’ with no practical 
significance? How does it differ, in essence, 
from the honor of an individual? A good 
deal of perilous reasoning comes from vague 
and confused ideas of what honor really 
means, and no treatise or text-book can 
help more to clarify our thoughts about it 
than a common dictionary. 

Turning to Webster’s we find among 
primary definitions the following: ‘1. Es- 
teem due or paid to worth; high estimation; 
consideration. 2. That which rightfully at- 
tracts esteem, respect, or consideration; 
that which is fitted to adorn; an ornament; 
a decoration;—especially, excellency of char- 
acter; high moral worth; manly virtue; 
nobility;—and more particularly, in men, 
integrity; in women, purity, chastity. 3. 
A nice sense of what is right, just, and true 
with a life correspondent thereto. 
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“Say, what is honor? ’Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can 
frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 
And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffered or done.” 
— Wordsworth. 


We are often told that the age of chivalry 
has passed. If we accept much that is now 
written about honor it would appear so; 
therefore, let the other definitions pass. 

If this definition is correct,—and it ex- 
presses the common sense of the modern 
world,—it follows that honor is a summing 
up in one word of the moral qualities that 
make ‘“‘excellency of character.” It is a 
one-word tribute to real worth. It is not 
a thing of inheritance: it is something won. 
It begins where morality begins, where 
human beings come into contact and prac- 
tise ‘“‘the art of living together.” 

No man can win honor in solitude or suffer 
dishonor all alone. It requires the ‘“‘human 
touch”’ to make it a victor’s wreath. 

One of the chief elements of ‘‘the art of 
living together” is obligation. It is plain 
enough to the ‘‘common herd” that the 
“crown of honor’? any man wears is won 
by the way he meets his obligations, keeps 
his word, does his duty, bears his responsi- 
bilities, expresses his sympathies; therefore, 
as a crown or symbol, honor is a spiritual 
adornment of priceless value. So says the 
rude world and so says the world of ideals. 
Being priceless, the man who stops to count 
the cost of defending it is dishonored by 
the calculation. 

Where it concerns himself alone he may 
suffer insult without resenting it, wrong 
without appealing, abuse without replying, 
assault without defending his person; he 
may stand on his dignity in silence and let 
the waves of opprobrium roll over him. He 
is free to suffer if he will; his honor is not 
involved. But where others are concerned 
he is not free. 

To do wrong to others, even to stand by 
and see wrong done to those he is under 
obligations to protect, is to put his honor 
into jeopardy. If a man smite me on one 
cheek and I turn the other, that is my own 
concern. It may be good policy. It may 
show my power of self-control, not cowardice 
nor non-resistance. But if he smite my 
wife, or my child, or my unoffending neigh- 
bor and I make no protest, I stand on very 
different ground; my honor calls aloud for 
some kind of action. Win or lose in the 
fight, to stop to count the cost of protecting 
them is to sacrifice honor. Call it chivalry 
if you like; it is the flower of the world’s 
soundest common sense. 

What is a nation, or a government, but 
the human element “writ large’? What 
is it but a symbol, an expression or con- 
crete representative, of All-of-Us assuming 
obligations to, and exacting duties of, Each- 
of-Us in the attempt to practise ‘‘the art 
of living together’ on a large scale? At 
least, it is that in a democracy. 

“We the people,” the All-of-Us, set it up 
and write its constitution for the purpose 
of getting business done that is too big for 
any of us to do, and for the still more vital 
purpose of protecting Every-One-of-Us in 
our inalienable rights and liberties, and for 
the restraint and control of Any-of-Us who 
in selfish will and passion would wrongfully 
harm Others-of-Us. But, unlike a free in- 
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dividual, it cannot stand on its dignity and 
suffer in silence, because its honor—the 
only honor it has—is the honor of responsi- 
bility and the way it fulfils it. 

In order that it may work out the purpose 
of its constitution and meet its obligations 
to Each-of-Us, All-of-Us confer upon it the 
tight and power to take of our substance, 
our service, and even “‘our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” We thus make its 
honor the most sacred symbol of its duty. 

What honor shall we pay to a government 
that stops to count the cost of meeting its 
obligations to any one of us? 

If our shack is on fire, what honor shall 
the government have if it stop to reason 
that the cost of extinguishing the flames 
will be greater than the value of the shack 
to the community? 

If a mob threaten us and our home, what 
honor shall we give the government if it 
stops to reason that to protect our lives and 
property may possibly cost the lives of half 
a score of policemen? In many cases our 
courts of equity have answered that ques- 
tion with heavy damages. 

Following our legitimate pursuits, Each- 
of-Us has the right to sail the high seas and 
do business in foreign lands, subject to the 
laws of those lands, like their own citizens. 
All great governments have made that right 
fundamental to international honor. What 
honor shall our government have if it stop 
to count the cost of protecting us in the 
exercise of those rights? if it reason that 
our individual liberty is worth less than 
the exhaustion of its diplomacy or the life of 
some marine that it may cost, or less than 
the cost of clearing a battleship for action, 
or a flotilla of ships, or “all the resources 
of the country’’? 

Each-of-Us is only one against a hundred 
millions of All-of-Us, but honor has no 
arithmetic. One life may be of very little 
worth to All-of-Us; but a principle is in- 
volved that is of vital worth to Every-One- 
of-Us, and this principle is the very soul 
of the honor of the government; and the 
honor of the government, being of priceless 
value, is worth sacrifices that no honorable 
government can stop to discount, becatise 
its honor lies in the way it meets its obliga- 
tions, keeps its pledges, preserves its in- 
tegrity. 

If the time ever comes when the govern- 
ments of the world that have even rudiments 
of ‘fa nice sense of what is right, just, and 
true”’ stop to count the cost of meeting their 
obligations to the humblest of their citizens, 
then honor will have no meaning, and grim 
anarchy will be the rule of the world. 


* 


Young People’s New Officers. 


The following are the newly elected officers 
of the Young People’s Religious Union:— 

President, Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 37 Pine 
Ridge Road, Wellesley Farms, Mass. Vice- 
presidents: Rev. Charles F. Potter, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass.; Miss Katherine D. Will- 
iams, King’s Chapel Club, Boston; Miss 
H. E. Flood, Park Avenue, Vineland, N.J.; 
Mss Mary Janes, 1893 East 87th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. James FE. Lenington, 
First Unitarian Church, Dallas, Tex.; Miss 
Dorothy Dyar, 2711 Regent Street, Berkeley, 
Cal. Field Secretary, Miss Minnie Packard, 
1 Chestnut Place, Quincy, Mass. Treasurer, 
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Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, 60 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. Directors: Hon. Sanford 
Bates, Miss Emily Hargrave, Mr. Frederick 
G. May, Jr., Rev. Houghton Schumacher, 
Mr. J. Wilmon Brewer, Rev. Robert A. 
Singsen, Rev. Nelson J. Springer, Miss 
Eleanor C. Wade, Miss Ruth E. Garwood, 
Miss Elizabeth I. Moseley, Mr. Malcolm 
Merrick, Miss Helen ‘Tufts, Mr. Harry 
Hooper, Mr. Henry Burkland, Miss Esther 
Cutter, Mr. Charles Laycock, Mr. Alden V. 
Keene. 

Friday, June 7, the officers and directors 

of the Young People’s Religious Union met 
at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., in a large and enthusiastic group and 
made extensive plans for the coming year. 
Rev. Robert A. Singsen of Rockland, Mass., 
was given the chairmanship of the Fair 
committee, and Rev. Charles Francis Potter 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass., the chairmanship 
of the Publicity committee. The next 
directors’ meeting will be held at 4.45 P.M., 
Friday, September 6; thereafter on corre- 
sponding monthly dates. 
- The Young People’s Religious Union of 
the Marlboro, Mass., Unitarian church is 
increasing rapidly in numbers and influence. 
Friday evening, June 7, the spacious vestry 
of the church was filled with a large company 
of young people enjoying a college party. 
The entire evening’s programme was ar- 
ranged to reproduce the various social 
activities of college life in rapid succession, 
including registration, initiation, president’s 
reception, chapel, lessons, freshman field 
day, favor waltz, sophomore dinner, junior 
prom, college show, graduation, sing-out, 
and senior reception. Among the visitors 
from neighboring societies were Rev. Messrs. 
Anita and Harold Pickett of Hudson, Rev. 
D. M. Welsh and party from Berlin, and 
Rey. and Mrs. C. F. Potter from Wellesley 
Hills. The previous Friday evening the 
same society presented a play, ‘‘Step Lively,” 
and netted $30 toward the Liberty bond 
they are purchasing. 


Throughout the Church. 


{The Christian Register wishes to print more personals. 
Nothing is more interesting than news about what people 
are doing. Newspaper clippings and items written for 
the Register about individuals will be published promptly, 
Announcements of all coming meetings are desired. 
Parish news letters should not wait as they donow. When- 
ever anything happens in a congregation, the news of it 
should be forwarded at once. Please give every assistance 
to the Register so that it may issue the news while it is 
news, which is its business.] 


Announcements. 


In the Unitarian church, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Sunday, June 23, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot will preach at 10.45 A. M. 


Rey. Ralph E. Conner of Gardner, Mass., 
who was extended a call to be pastor of the 
Unitarian church, Marlboro, Mass., has 
announced that he will accept it. Rev. 
Mr. Conner has been acting pastor at the 
church since the resignation of Rev. Charles 
F. Potter. 


Rev. H. B. Taylor is at The Pickwick, 
77 Fairlie Street, Atlanta, Ga. He will 
preach in the Unitarian church at 301 West 
Peachtree Street, Atlanta, every Sunday at 
11 A.M. during the month of June. Soldiers 
located at Camp Gordon and Fort Mc- 


Pherson should be notified to get in touch 
A 


’ 
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with him and to come to the church Sundays, 
where hearty welcome will be given them. 
Mr. Taylor is anxious to serve ‘‘our boys” 
in any way. 


The Church of the Christian Union, an 
independent liberal religious society in 
Rockford, Ill., requests all Unitarian families 
and ministers with representatives at Camp 
Grant to notify the minister, Rev. Charles 
Parker Connolly, 414 North Main Street, 
Rockford, Ill, of the names and military 
addresses of representatives referred to, and 
the church will take great pleasure in offering 
hospitality and service. Reference: Rev. 
Fred .A. Moore, formerly pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, IIl., 
now executive secretary of the War Camp 
Community Service Commission. 


Rev. George W. Colson, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby commended to 
our ministers and churches. Certificate 
granted June 11, 1918. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


Rev. George W. Colson was born in 
Lowell, Mass., July 19, 1869. He was 
graduated from Tufts Divinity School in 
1902 with the degree of S.T.B. He was 
minister of the Universalist church of North 
Adams, Mass., from May, 1902, to April, 
1907, and of the Grove Hall Universalist 
church, Dorchester, Mass., from May, 1907, 
to April, 1912. Since 1912 he has supplied 
the Universalist church at Valley Falls, R.I. 
He resides at 37 Harvard Street, Natick, 
Mass. 


Meetings and Conferences. 

THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The regu- 
lar spring meeting of the Worcester Con- 
ference was held with the First Congregational 
Society in Leominster on the evening of 
June 5 and on June 6. The Conference 
opened with public worship conducted by 
the minister of the Leominster church, Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, assisted by Rev. Ralph 
Conner of Marlboro. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
editor of the Christian Register. On Thurs- 
day morning a devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. H. R. Hubbard of Hubbards- 
ton. After the transaction of the usual 
business, an address on ‘“‘The Church and 
the Nation in Time of War’ was given by 
Rev. W. R. Hunt of Orange, N.J., in which 
he urged loyalty to the Government, and 
every sacrifice for the sake of our soldiers. 
He said we must distinguish between free 
speech and license, and through our loyalty 
and self-sacrifice maintain the morale of 
the Nation and faith in human nature. In 
speaking upon our ministry, Rev. Maxwell 
Savage of Lynn urged the men in our churches 
to take a deeper interest in them, not only 
by attending their services, but by influencmg 
their boys to enter the ministry. We 
should look at church-going in the light of a 
social duty. ‘The discussion of the addresses 
was led by Rev. H. F. Lion of Gardner, 
and remarks were made by Messrs. Mac- 
donald, Coleman, Conner, and Judge Smith. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, minister of the Leomin- 
ster church, invited the Conference to the 
luncheon prepared by the ladies of the parish, 
and over four hundred delegates and visitors 
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responded to the invitation. On motion of 
Judge Smith the unanimous thanks of the 
Conference were voted to the Leominster 
church for its generous hospitality. ‘The 
thanks of the Conference were also voted to 
the preacher and speakers. An overwhelming 
majority voted to lay on the table a motion 
to make the winter meeting of the Con- 
ference a purely business session. Rey. R.S. 
Loring, secretary of the Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ Service Pension Fund, presented its 
claims, and urged the churches to make 
annual contributions for this most commend- 
able cause in additional individual bequests. 
The last speaker on the programme was 
Rev. F. A. Powell of Braintree. He spoke 
on “The Cause of Liberal Christianity,” 
emphasizing the thought that Christianity 
with the old accretions eliminated is a cause 
worthy of our deepest devotion. It is at 
once intellectual and inspirational, and 
should call forth an earnest missionary 
spirit. We must add fire to the light we 
possess. With the singing of “America,” 
and the benediction by Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, 
the Conference adjourned. James C. Dun- 
can, Secretary. ’ 


Parish News Letters. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y.—Church of the Saviour, 
Rey. John L. Lathrop: The following are 
already upon our Honor Roll: S. L. Andersen, 
F. Anderson, R. R. Appleton, S. Ayuso, E. 
Benson (honorably discharged), J. C. Bier- 
wirth, J. E. Bierwirth, R. L. Brown, William 
H. Cary, William H. Cary, Jr.,G. Du B. 
Chase, K. Dunwoody, J. W. Frothingham, 
W. W. Hill, Rev. W. M. Howlett, C. T. 
Hull, A. R. Jarrett, A. L. B. Jensen, E. O. 
Johansen, E. Haynes, D. St. C. L’Heureux, 
F. H. Kahn (honorably discharged), F. BE. 
Kuhnast, C. O. Lind, EF. R. Lind, J. E. Lind, 
D. Maclean, H. W. Maxwell, Jr., J. E. 
Miller, F. Olsen, G. F. Olsen, R. B. Rock- 
wood, C. H. Rupprecht, T. M. Salter, L. H. 
Shepard, Edna Shepard, A. T. Soule, G. P. 
Southworth, H. B. Spelman, A. N. Thomson, 
G. H. Throop, H. A. Tucker. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Harvard Street Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge: 
The honor roll was dedicated May 19 with 
impressive services in which the officers of 
Company K, Massachusetts State Guard, 
took part. The names now on the roll are: 
John Vernon Abbott, George Albert Allan, 
Silas Herbert Battis, Harry Nelson Duvey, 
Herbert Nelson Duvey, Nathan Burnham 
Lincoln, Andrew Fowler Pettingell, John 
Mason Pettingell, William Henry Preston, 
Jr., John Rhodes Quarrels, and Enos Clifford 
Sawyer (killed in battle April 21, 1918). 
Special memorial services in honor of Enos 
Clifford Sawyer were held the previous 
Sunday. The war relief work done by the 
Women’s Branch Alliance was reported at 
the annual meeting. The workers had pre- 
pared 650 eye dressings, 26 mufflers, 9 hel- 
mets, 3 bundles of old linen, 13 comfort 
bags, 27 bed shoes, 12 pillows, 12 petticoats, 
5 gertrudes, 3 floor cloths, 23 sweaters, 7 
wash-cloths, 10 wash-mits, 19 wristers, 39 
trench caps, 24 pairs socks, 2 nightingales, 
24 children’s caps, and 4,720 surgical dress- 
ings. ‘These articles have gone to the Navy 
League, the American Fund for French 
Wounded, and the Red Cross. This is not 
a complete list, for much has been done by 
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individuals. The children of the Sunday- 
school added the following: 320 trench 
candles, 33 bandages for the Blue Cross, 
2 pairs wristers, 5 gertrudes, 4 petticoats, 
and 8 handkerchiefs, and have snipped 
material for pillows and pasted pictures in 
scrapbooks. War relief work was done under 
supervision of Dr. Lillian G. Perry with the 
assistance of Miss Maria J. Bacon, Mrs. 
W. A. Bunton, Mrs. Austin C. Wellington, 
Mrs. Lyman V. Rutledge, and others. Mrs. 
John S. Leavitt had charge of the junior 
workers from the Sunday-school. An in- 
teresting chapter in the history of the so- 
ciety was the series of union services with 
the First Universalist Church. From the 
middle of January to Easter Sunday the two 
congregations united for morning services 
and Sunday-school work. The union was 
beneficial to-both societies. Since resuming 
separate services there has been frequent 
neighborly visiting at suppers, festivals, 
and other entertainments. 


Canton, Mass.—First Congregational Par- 
ish (Unitarian), Rev. Henry F. Jenks, pastor 
emeritus: At a parish meeting held on June 
II, 1918, it was voted to extend a call to Rev. 
Cloyd H. Valentine of Vineland, N.J., to 
become pastor of this parish. Another in- 
teresting event connected with this meeting 
was the presentation of a picture of Rev. 
Edward C. Guild, pastor of the parish from 
September 11, 1861, to October 1, 1866. 
There are now hanging on the walls of the 
parish house the pictures of all the ministers 
of this parish from 1861 to 1918, besides two 
pictures of ministers before 1861. ‘There 
are nineteen stars on the service-flag of the 
parish. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—South Parish, Rev. 
Joseph C. Allen: Morning service on Sunday, 
June 9, was varied by eliminating the sermon 
and introducing a pageant by Sunday-school 
children. ‘The pageant was prepared by Mr. 
Allen assisted by Mrs. L. L. Comstock, and 
was designed to illustrate the immortality of 
life and service. The text was Matthew 
xvi. 25. The children, appropriately cos- 
tumed, entered alternately from the vestibule 
by the north and south doors, and ascended 
to the pulpit platform, where their grouping 
was remarkably good. First came a tall 
gicl in white, bearing the banner of the Chris- 
tian Church, followed by a smaller girl with 
the bell, then the cross, and then lilies. Each 
entry was accompanied by appropriate sing- 
ing in which the congregation and choir joined. 
Following the symbols of the church came 
those of to-day’s service—the army, the navy, 
the Red Cross nurse, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, mother with children, Girl 
Scout, and finally Boy Scout bearing the flag, 
at which the congregation stood. To the 
organ notes of a recessional hymn the group- 
ing dissolved and the children marched out. 
Mr. Allen gave a brief sketch of the value of 
pageantry in early religious ceremonies, and 
closed with the application of the lesson of 
the day—that the life of loving and serving, 
of loyal deeds for country and for righteous- 
ness, are never in vain, and are immortal. 
“The entire conception was simple but ex- 
tremely effective, appealing tothe eye byits 
beauty and to the spirit by its symbolism. 


Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
Notwith- 


CLINTON, 
ciety, Rev. James C. Duncan: 
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standing the manifold demands upon the 
churches by the Nation at war, the Clinton 
church has closed in many respects its most 
prosperous year in the thirty-two years’ 
pastorate of its present minister. During 
the month of January a series of special 
Sunday morning services was held, with 
preaching by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Rev. 
C. F. Potter, Rev. S. B. Hobbs, and Dr. 
S. A. Eliot. At the annual meeting of the 
church, in February, the treasurer reported 
all bills paid. After some hesitation it was 
voted to hold the annual May Festival, 
which has been held every year for more 
than thirty years. To everybody’s. sur- 
prise it was not only a success, but the pro- 
ceeds were fifty per cent. better than last 
year, adding to the treasury about $450. 
When one considers that this is in addition 
to large sums of money contributed to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Knights of Columbus, Red Cross, invested 
in War Savings Stamps and Liberty bonds, 
and service rendered to the various patriotic 
organizations, he realizes something of the 
loyalty of the Unitarians of Clinton to their 
church. The Wayside Pulpit has been 
placed in front of the church, for all who 
run toread. ‘To cap the climax of the year’s 
record, on Children’s Sunday Mr. Duncan 
baptized twenty-two babies and adults and 
received into the fellowship of the church 
forty-six souls, mostly young men and 
maidens in their teens. A few years ago 
Mr. Duncan formed a group of the young 
people of his church into a Go-to-Church 
Band. Having formed the church-going 
habit, they naturally desired to enter into 
its full membership. Upon the invitation 
of the minister these forty youths gathered 
around the pulpit and were counselled by 
him to lead manly, womanly lives. Voicing 
their sincere desire while the congregation 
rose to receive them, he offered a_ brief 
prayer: ‘‘Father divine, we are a group of 
young people desiring to serve our country, 
mankind, and Thee. We thank Thee for 
our church and our country, and pledge 
Thee our service and lives.” Then as the 
congregation joined in singing ‘‘God’s 
trumpet wakes the slumbering world; now 
each man to his post,’”’ Mr. Duncan gave 
to each candidate the right hand of fellow- 
ship. 


Co._umsBus, Onto.—Independent Protes- 
tant Church, Rev. J. F. Meyer: On June 5 
this church celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. Up to that date just fifty men 
among its adherents had entered the mili- 
tary service of the Government, and more 
are soon to follow. The names of the first 
fifty are: Edward W. Aller, Dr. Robert 
Bausch, Elbert Lesquereux Becker, Walter 
Biedermann, Walter Buchsieb, Walter 
Draudt, Emil Ebert, Karl Edwin Frech, 
Erwin F. Gerwig, F. A. Glade, William Heil, 
Albert J. Helm, Emil G. Hirsch, Gustave 
Hirsch, Frederick Holzapfel, Albert Hoster, 
J. William Keller, Harvey A. Kientz, Herbert 
Kientz, Oscar Krastel, Walter G. Krebs, 
John G. Krieger, Herbert Kropp, Arthur 
O. Kuehner, Oscar Kull, Herman J. Ludwig, 
Frederick A. Miller, Henry W. Miller, Morris 
E. Mueller, Richard A. Nineheart, George 
Noethlich, Louis Noethlich, Lawrence Walter 
Paulus, Herbert Reel, Frederick W. Reichert, 
Ed V. Rickenbacher, John Ruh, Carl Schmitz, 
Harry Schneider, William Seeger, Walter 
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‘Steller, Walter Stephens, Edwin Stertzer, 
Harry Tammadge, Charles Uhl, Oscar M. 
Weitzenecker, Otto F. Wernicke, Oscar 
Wilhelm, Oscar Wohlfarth, George J. Young. 
The predominance of German names on 
this list ought to show that the possession 
of a German name does not conflict in any 
way with the existence of the purest patriot- 
ism, the highest loyalty to American ideals, 
and the utmost willingness to serve America 
in her time of need, in the heart of the pos- 
sessor of such a name. ‘There are some 
people in the free church communion who 
do not understand this. It is hoped that 
the publication of such a list may help 
them see things in a better, truer light. 
There are ninety-seven Red Cross units in 
the city of Columbus, but the Red Cross 
unit of the Independent Protestant Church 
led them all in the number of working- 
hours devoted to Red Cross work in the 
month of April. 


Irnaca, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer: Honor Roll: 
Benjamin Aborn, Edward D. Arnold, F. A. 
Barton, William W. Barton, Leslie C. Bellis, 
Royal G. Bird, Robert Candee, Buren N. 
Gunn, Claude A. Gunn, Stephen G. Gunn, 
Thomas K. Hendricks, Bergen F. Illston, 
Newell E. Illston, George S. Kephart, Edward 
C. Kerr, Ogden C. Kerr, Clifford L. King, 
Harry B. Knight, Everett R. Morse, Geofrey 
M. O’Connell, H. Malcomb Platt, Leonard 
L. Poore, David T. Urband, Edward M. Ur- 
band, Cass W. Whitney, Wm. Ozmun 
Wyckoff. 


Laconia, N.H.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Otto E. Duerr: At an exceptionally well 
attended meeting of the parish recently called 
to act on the matter of filling the pulpit, since 
the year for which the minister was called 
had expired, the people were gratified and 
surprised at the report which he gave for the 
year. It showed that the attendance at 
services had grown from twenty, with which 
he began his ministry, to an average of sixty 
for the year. At the series of patriotic ser- 
vices held during the winter months there was 
an average attendance of one hundred and 
fifty persons. Mr. Duerr has made twelve 
hundred calls during the year. ‘The subscrip- 
tion list has been somewhat more than doubled, 
and the organizations of the church are all 
co-operating. The Alliance raised $500 dur- 
ing the year, and the Sunday-school over 
$100, and the recently organized Social Club 
plans to do its share also. A Wayside Pulpit 
has been installed. The minister’s activities 
in the city are many and varied, including the 
directorship of the War Fund campaign in 
Laconia and ten surrounding cities, and 
of the Red Cross. Mr. Duerr was unani- 
mously elected to remain for another year. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley: These names have been added to 
the Honor Roll: Morse Freeman, William 
Herbert Green, Samuel J. Haskell, Elbridge 
R. Holden, Somers S. Paton, Howard C. 
Roukes. i 


New York, N.Y.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. John Haynes Holmes: Roll of 
Honor: John Q. Andrew, Fletcher Reed — 
Andrews, George Alexander Armstrong, Dex- — 
ter Ashley, Frank J. Beckman, Frederic W. _ 
‘Boye, Melbert B. Cary, Jr., John A. Cook, 
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Joseph D. Cram, Kenneth Dean, Thompson 
Dean, René DesJaques, Fred J. Eckes, 
William Glogau, Gordon Ireland, Dr. S. 


_Adolphus Knopf, Charles Kozminski, Allan 


MacDougall, Donald MacDougall, Dean 
Howell Miner, George H. Mulligan, Chester 
T. Neal, Dr. A. Nelson, William E. Page, 
Lloyd Norton Paine, Montague Palmer, 
Herbert Paynter, Herman G. Place, Willard 
F. Place, Stuart A. Rice, Durant Rose, 
Donald F. Schindler, John W. Scott, Nelson 
Sly, E. Talbot Smith, Francis H. Stevens, 
David Swain, Edward Thompson, Dudley 
Tucker, Edgar W. Weaver, DeGraff Wood- 
man, Preston Woods, 
Dr. Bernard L. Wyatt. 


RicuHMonD, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Frank W. Pratt: The church gave 
Mr. Pratt a hearty God-speed when he left 
last week for Red Cross work overseas. In- 
definite leave of absence was granted, and 
the use of the manse offered Mrs. Pratt. The 
cheerful acceptance of the members of the 
parish of war conditions and their willingness 
to sacrifice their own convenience shows a fine 
spirit of helpfulness. The church will be 
kept open after the summer vacation, and sup- 
plies secured. Mr. Pratt’s appointment is 
for one year. This work will be, at least for 
the present, with our Expeditionary Forces 
as they pass through London on their way to 
This time is a period of depression 
for many, when outstretched hands and home- 
like faces mean much. 


ScrruaTte, Mass.—First Parish: During 
the month of May the Unitarian church has 
had several meetings of patriotic and inter- 
denominational interest. A service-flag with 
sixteen stars was dedicated one Sunday; a 
union service held in this church was well 
attended by the Congregationalists; the con- 
gregation took part in extending a welcome 
to the newly appointed Methodist minister 
at the reception given to him in the town 
library; it had a place in the memorial ser- 
vices at the Baptist church together with the 
Congregationalists and Methodists; and it 
had charge of the religious services held under 
the G. A. R. in the several cemeteries of the 
town on Memorial Day. These services, 
which have brought together the members of 
different denominations, have been decided 
steps toward patriotic and religious unity. 
The time has come for both Unitarians and 
Trinitarians to recognize that they are 
branches of one form of government through 
which the spirit of democracy is striving to 
establish justice, righteousness, and peace 
in the interests of all mankind. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. J. W. Day: The church was filled on 
Memorial Day, the number and spirit of 
those present showing that the appreciation 
of the meaning and opportunity of the day 
was fully in accord with the President’s 
Proclamation. The number of children 
present was significant. The regular services 
end with June. The pastor’s summer ar- 
rangements have not yet been determined. 
There are in the United States Army and 
Navy directly connected with the congrega- 


tion and Sunday-school, two majors, two 


captains, six first lieutenants, five second 
lieutenants, two sergeants, one ensign, ten 
privates; one chief of Red Cross nurses in 
baler one ambulance driver, one Y. M.C. A. 

front. In immediate fam- 
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ilies there are one major, three captains, one 
first lieutenant, one sergeant, and three pri- 
vates. Of all these there are thirteen now in 
Europe. The men and women of the congre- 
gation are all engaged in some form of service, 
such as Home Guard, Red Cross, Y. M.C. A., 
etc. The variety and extent of this work 
have been carefully tabulated, presenting an 
extraordinary record of activity. 


Winpsor, VTt.—AI1l Souls Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Leverett R. Daniels: The 
annual meeting of the Women’s Alliance 
was recently held. The annual report 
showed that the many demands made had 
been met in a prompt and generous way, 
especially in the direction of war work. 
The members of the Junior Alliance, some 
twenty in all, devoted at least one evening 
every week during the year to the same 
great interests. A Sunday class, called the 
“Willing Workers,” has already made some 
hundreds of trench candles. The winter 
services of the church were held in the 
vestry, thus saving much fuel. During the 
winter, the Men’s Club held very successful 
meetings oncea month. ‘The Young People’s 
Religious Union has recently completed a 
successful year. The church school year, 
now nearly ended, has been a fruitful one 
in many ways. On Easter Sunday thirteen 
young ladies were welcomed to church mem- 
bership. June 9 was observed as Children’s 
Sunday, the service being held at the morn- 
ing hour. At the close, five children were 
christened. At the present time there are 
five names upon our Honor Roll. | 


WoLLASTON, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: To give the| 
citizens of this community an opportunity 
to learn more of Italy’s part in this world 
war, the church, through its War Work 
Council (Hon. Eugene H. Sprague, chair- 
man), held a patriotic mass meeting in the | 
Wollaston school hall, Sunday, June 16, at | 
four o’clock. The speaker was Mr. Vit- | 
torio Orlandini, a man well equipped to| 
speak for our Italian ally, and an officer in | 
the Italian Army. A large delegation of 
fellow-citizens of Italian origin accom- 
panied by their brass band, the parish com- | 
mittee, the members of the War Work 
Council of the church, and others, escorted 
the speaker from the station to the hall. At | 
a special patriotic service Sunday morning, | 
June 9, six new stars on the service-flag of 
the church were dedicated. There are now 
thirty-six stars on the flag, arranged in the 
form of a Latin cross. 


Personals. 


After Dr. Hepworth went to the Church 
of the Messiah, New York, in 1870, the 
minister of the Church of the Unity, Boston, 
Mass., was Rey. Martin K. Schermerhorn, 
who continued a successful ministry there 
till 1875. He was succeeded by Rev. Minot 
J. Savage. 


Rey. Curtis Williford Reese of the First 
Unitarian Church, Des Moines, Ia., chair- 
man of a commission to investigate housing 
conditions in that city, published a report 
which attracted attention in half the States 


When ordering change of address 


please send old as well as new 


address. 


| House Hill. 


| Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. 
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in the Union. The commission emphasized 
the necessity for a state housing law in 
order to deal adequately with the situation. 
Gov. Harding of Iowa has called a state 
conference for September 6, for the purpose 
of dealing with the housing question. Rev. 
Mr. Reese is in charge of the arrangements. 
Each county of the State will be represented 
by a physician, a lawyer, a banker, a laborer, 
a farmer, a minister, and four women dele- 
gates. There will be addresses by several 
notable speakers. 


Several new Arctic islands were dis- 
covered by Stefansson, the explorer, during 
his last trip. 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for limited number of guests. Modern 
house pleasantly situated on state road, 44 mile from 
stores; fine scenery; $14-$18. ArTaur H. FURBER, 
North Conway, N.H. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


Your BOOK PLATE beautifully designed and en- 
graved; $300 will give you the drawing, the steel 
plate and too impressions. Send 25 cents for a signed 
artist proof of my Craftsmanship. 
BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD. STREET, BOSTON. 
Member American Book Plate Society. 


Established 56 years Tel., Dorchester 2010, 2011 
R. & E. F. GLEASON 
UNDERTAKERS 
335 eee oe STREET 


ear Harvard 


DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 


and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. 


Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 

Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston’’ 

2326 and 2328 Washington Street 

Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
F rothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (16309), Meeting 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, June 23. Subject, “The Peace of God.” 


Church service at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Mr. Snow 
will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST.CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
Union services with Central Church, Berkeley and New- 
bury Streets, in this building. Morning service at 10.30. 
Sunday-school at 9.15 a.m. Church open daily 9 to s. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Morning service at 11. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. 


FIRST PARISH IN CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Square. 
Service at 9.30A.M. Rev. Frederick May Eliot will preach. 
During the summer months the Sunday morning service 
will begin at 9.30. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Remember, my son,” said his mother 
as she bade him good-by, “‘when you get 
to camp, try to be punctual in the mornings, 
so as not to keep breakfast waiting.’’—Lzife. 


Friend (leaving the office with the boss): 
“T say, old man, you didn’t lock your safe.” 
Boss: “‘No, I never do. It cost $300, and 
I don’t want burglars to ruin it for the little 
I have in it.” 


Here is an extract from a hotel prospectus 
in Switzerland: ‘‘Veissbach is the favorite 
place of resort for those who are fond of 
solitude. Persons in search of it are in fact 
constantly flocking here from the four quarters 
of the globe.” —Argonaut. 


Force of habit ruled the stock-broker 
who had been wounded in action. ‘The 
doctor in the hospital was taking his tem- 
perature. “‘Ninety-eight, ninety-eight,” the 
doctor muttered. ‘‘When it reaches a hun- 
dred,” said the broker, “‘sell out.” 


“Once in a cyclone section of Texas I 
came upon a tall chimney, like a factory 
chimney, rising in an arid waste. ‘Friend,’ 
I said to a native, ‘what is that chimney 
doing there?’ ‘That ain’t no chimney,’ 
said the native. ‘It’s a well.’ ’’—Washingion 
Star. 


Our Presbyterian cotemporary, the Con- 
tinent, prints this advertisement: Wanted— 
By minister, age 36; wife, two children; 
Ford car; 15 years’ experience, a church or 
two within reach of Auburn, Union, or 
Princeton Seminary, for three days a week 
special study. Salary at least $900. 


Edward, aged six, was sent to a barber’s 
shop to get his hair cut. The assistant who 
attended to him had red hair. ‘‘ Would you 
like to have your hair cut like mine?’’ asked 
the barber with a kindly smile. ‘‘No, sir,” 
answered Edward. “Cut it some other 
color, please.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Lysander, a farm hand, was recounting his 
troubles to a neighbor. He said of the wife 
of the farmer who employed him: ‘‘This 
very morning she asked me, ‘Lysander, do 
you know how many pancakes you have et 
this mornin’?’ I said, ‘No, ma’am, I ain’t 
had no occasion to count ’em.’ ‘Well,’ says 
she, ‘that last one was the twenty-sixth.’ 
And it made me so mad I jest got up from the 
table and went to work without my break- 
fast!” —Everybody’s Magazine. 


A clergyman was grieved to find his ser- 
vices for men were poorly attended. He 
expressed his regret to the verger one evening 
when, as usual, they were the only two at 
the meeting. ‘“‘I really think they ought to 
come,” he said sadly. ‘‘That’s jest what 
I’ve zed to ’em over an’ over again,” said the 
verger, consolingly. ‘‘I sez to ’em: ‘Look 
at me,’ I sez; ‘look at me. I goes to all 
them services,’ I sez, ‘an’ wot ’arm does they 
do me?’”—The Presbyterian Advance. 


A youthful lawyer had a case in which he 
wished to make a hit, and to that end he 
looked up authorities that took him back 
to the days of Julius Cesar. At the end 
of an hour and a half it was plain the judge 
was not appreciating the fine points of his 
arguments. ‘‘Your Honor,”’ said he, paus- 
ing in his plea and turning to the bench, ‘‘I 
beg your pardon, but are you following me?”’ 
“‘T have so far,’’ answered the judge, ‘‘but 
if I thought I could find my way back I 
would quit right here.” —Argonaut. 
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“PRISCILLA” BEDROOM SUITE 


A quaintly beautiful Colonial design, decorated to 
order in Paine’s shops on the premises at these 
moderate prices: Twin Bedsteads $57 each, Bed- 


side Table $15, 


Bureau $55, Chiffonnier $45, 


Dressing-table $55. Rugs and Draperies to match. 


PAINE FURNITURE 


ARLINGTON STREET, NEAR BOYLSTON 


COMPANY 


BOSTON 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x), Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 
SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrtrerHonr, Breacn 628 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
< Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton, Mass. 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 
Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 7:8 Fark St» Boston 


Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


ansintem SH BARREL 
(Th\ = 


SETI TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under: 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRitT® For CATALOGUE ON EAcH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET = = LYNN, MASS. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelli 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
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When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


